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XIIL—IS SHAKESPEARE ARISTOCRATIC?! 


In the first scene of Shakespeare’s Julius Cesar the 
common people are depicted as if they were English me- 
chanics. We are led to wonder whether the contempt ex- 
pressed in this play for the vile-smelling and _fickle- 
minded Roman mob represents Shakespeare's own attitude 
toward his humbler fellow-citizens. Indeed, a larger ques- 
tion suggests itself. John Hampden was already of age 
in 1616, when the dramatist died; in 1649 Charles I was 
beheaded, and England proclaimed itself a commonwealth. 
Did Shakespeare appreciate at all the strength of the 
movement which sought to put limitations upon the king 
and to increase the power of the people? Where were his 
sympathies ? 

The Puritans were interested primarily in religious re- 
forms. But they could not claim for parliament the right 
to regulate matters of religion without making the same 
demand in other fields. We find them displaying a stead- 


* A few sentences of this paper have previously appeared in print. 
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ily increasing independence of mind and a spirit of resist- 
ance to the extreme claims of the crown. 

Opposed to this growing assertiveness of the parliament 
and the people stood the sovereign and the nobles, the rep. 
resentatives of privilege and inherited authority. Certain 
facts undoubtedly caused Shakespeare to antagonize the 
Puritans, and to favor the crown and the nobility. 

The Puritans were intensely opposed to the stage, wish- 
ing to suppress all theatrical performances. The London 
corporation, the governing body of the city, was Puritan 
in its sympathies, and, during Shakespeare’s life-time, 
allowed no playhouse to exist within its jurisdiction. 

We cannot wonder that the Puritans were sharply as- 
sailed by the dramatists in many plays. Shakespeare was 
usually too tolerant to join in this attack; but in Twe!/?/, 
Night Maria calls Malvolio “a kind of puritan,” and tlic 
comments of the other characters upon him, when they pre- 
tend to believe that he is possessed of the devil (III, iv), 
demand for their supreme comic effect that we should con- 
sider him a Puritan. 

Stratford, the home of Shakespeare’s youth and of his 
last years, surrendered to Puritanism. In 1568, when tlic 
poet’s father was bailiff of the city, the corporation enter- 
tained actors at Stratford; but in 1602 the sentiment had 
changed, and the council decreed that any alderman o° 
citizen giving his consent to the representation of plays in 
the Guild-hall should be fined ten shillings; and in 1612 
this fine was increased to £10. The dramatist’s own wife 
and daughters seem to have become Puritans. The epitaph 
upon his daughter Susanna, who died in 1649, begins: 


Witty above her sexe, but that’s not all, 

Wise to Salvation was good Mistress Hall, 
Something of Shakespere was in that, but this 
Wholy of him with whom she’s now in blisse. 
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It is hard to realize that Shakespeare’s own family 
probably felt somewhat ashamed of the career of the 
world’s greatest poet. 

Queen Elizabeth, James I, and the English nobles were 
as friendly to the stage as the Puritans were hostile. A 
famous statute of 1572 made it necessary for a company 
of players to obtain a license from some member of the 
higher nobility, permitting them to pursue their calling 
as his servants; otherwise they were to be considered 
rogues and vagabonds. 

James I arrived in London from Scotland on May 7, 
1603. Ten days later he granted to the company of which 
Shakespeare was a member a patent constituting them his 
servants. In the list of nine “ servants”? mentioned by 
name, Shakespeare stands second. The document is ad- 
dressed “To all Justices, Maiors, Sheriffs, Constables, 
Hedboroughes, and other our officers and loving subjects.” 
The favored actors are permitted to play anywhere in 
England. 

The patent concludes with the following remarkable 
expression of the sovereign’s personal favor: “ Willing 
and commanding you, and every of you, as you tender our 
pleasure, not only to permitt and suffer them heerin, 
without any your letts, hindrances or molestacions .. . 
but also to be ayding and assisting to them yf any wrong 
be to them offered. And to allowe them such former 
Courtesies, as hathe been given to men of their place and 
qualitie: And also what further favor you shall show to 
these our servants for our sake, we shall take kindely at 
your hands. In witness wherof, ete.” ? 

Moreover, Shakespeare received the friendship and the 


*V. C. Gildersleeve, Government Regulation of the Elizabethan 
Drama, Columbia Univ. Press, 1908, p. 37. 
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patronage of great nobles. He dedicated two poems, Ve- 
nus and Adonis (1593) and The Rape of Luerece (1594), 
to the Earl of Southampton, the second in terms of warm 
affection. In the chorus to Act V of Henry V he gives 
glowing praise to the Earl of Essex, the close friend of 
Southampton, and presumably his own friend. A record 
brought to light a few years ago tells of a fee paid “ to 
Mr. Shakespeare” and “to Richard Burbadge” by the 
Earl of Rutland for an interesting personal service.* The 
Folio edition of Shakespeare’s plays, appearing seven 
years after his death, was dedicated to the Earl of Pem- 
broke and the Earl of Montgomery, because they had 
shown to the plays and to the author “ so much favour.” 

Two significant facts may be here put side by side. In 
1593 three prominent Puritans were hanged because of 
their obnoxious beliefs. At Christmas, 1594, William 
Shakespeare and others played two comedies before Queen 
Elizabeth. 

Whether the poet was influenced by the considerations 
that have been indicated or not, many students believe 
that he favored the monarchy and the nobility, and that 
he was opposed to increasing the power of the people. 
Walt Whitman, for example, though showing in his utter- 
ances on Shakespeare a genuine appreciation of the poct’s 
artistic greatness, has a firm belief in the anti-democratic 
spirit of his dramas. He says: 

The great poems, Shakespeare included, are poisonous to the idea 


of the pride and dignity of the common people, the life-blood of 


democracy. 
Shakespeare . . . seems to me of astral genius, first-class, entirely 


fit for feudalism ... there is much in him ever offensive to dem- 
ocracy. He is not only the tally of feudalism, but I should say 


*See preface to the revised edition of Sir Sidney Lee’s A Life of 
William Shakespeare, Macmillan, 1909, pp, xvt ff. 
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Shakespeare is incarnated, uncompromising feudalism, in literature 

_,. the democratic requirements . . . are not only not fulfilled in 

the Shakespearean productions, but are insulted on every page. 
Shakespeare ... has been called monarchical or aristocratic 


(which he certainly is).* 


The publication in 1906 of the late Mr. Ernest Cros- 
by’s article on Shakespeare's Attitude toward the Working 
Classes,® called renewed attention to the subject before us. 
The paper deserves careful study; but the writer is not 
alwavs fair, even disregarding at times the larger purport 
of passages which he cites because they contain contempt- 
uous words directed against laborers. 

If we take each idea on its good side, we may fairly say 
that the words aristocracy and democracy embody great 
complementary truths. The important question is: Does 
the dramatist give adequate expression to the verity con- 
tained in each of these contrasted conceptions ¢ 


I 


Let us look at the features of Shakespeare’s work and 
the particular plays which have been considered distinctly 
anti-democratic in their spirit. 

I quote from Troilus and Cressida a portion of the 
speech in which Ulysses explains why the Greeks have not 
yet succeeded in taking Troy: 


Troy, yet upon his basis, had been down, 

And the great Hector’s sword had lack’d a master, 
But for these instances. 

The specialty of rule hath been neglected: 

And look, how many Grecian tents do stand 
Hollow upon this plain, so many hollow factions. 


*Complete Works of Walt Whitman, Putnam’s, 1902, 10 Vols.: 
Vol. v, pp. 90, 275-6 (“Collect”}; Vol. v1, 137  (“ November 
Boughs”’). 

*In the vol. Tolstoy on Shakespeare, Funk and Wagnalls Co., 1906. 
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ested O, when degree is shaked, 

Which is the ladder to all high designs, 

Then enterprise is sick! How could communities, 
Degrees in schools and brotherhoods in cities, 
Peaceful commérce from dividable shores, 

The primogenitive and due of birth, 

Prerogative of age, crowns, sceptres, laurels, 
But by degree, stand in authentic place? 

Take but degree away, untune that string, 


Great Agamemnon, 
This chaos, when degree is suffocate, 
Follows the choking. 
And this neglection of degree it is 
That by a pace goes backward, with a purpose 
It hath to climb. The general’s disdain’d 
By him one step below, he by the next, 
That next by him beneath; so every step, 
Exampled by the first pace that is sick 
Of his superior, grows to an envious fever 
Of pale and bloodless emulation: 
And ’tis this fever that keeps Troy on foot, 
Not her own sinews. 
I, iii, 75-136. 


We have in the entire speech a very elaborate expres- 
sion of what Whitman would call Shakespeare’s feudal- 
mindedness. What right have we to accept these senti- 
ments as Shakespeare’s own ? 

In some of the plays there are characters who comment 
upon the passing action and upon larger questions of life 
and duty in a peculiarly tolerant, fair-minded way. These 
semi-detached persons may be called chorus-characters, 
because their comments seem, in the intention of the 
author, to reflect ideal truth, somewhat as do the utter- 
ances of the chorus in the Greek tragedies. Each chorus- 
character, though standing within the frame-work of the 
play, is an impartial spectator of the action, and an ideal 
‘interpreter of the play in its larger aspects. Such char- 
acters are, for example, the Duke in Measure for Measure, 


” 
And, hark, what discord follows! ...... 
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Theseus in A Midsummer-Night’s Dream, Prospero in 
The Tempest, and Ulysses in Troilus and Cressida. 
Ulysses, wisest of the Greeks, is properly endowed by 
Shakespeare with the utmost sagacity. Herford calls him 
“the mouthpiece of Shakespeare’s ripest political wis- 
dom.” It would seem, therefore, that these utterances 
concerning “ degree” may fairly be accepted as Shake- 
speare’s own. 

Parts I and II of Henry VI have also been taken to 
show Shakespeare’s aristocratic sympathies. In Part I 
the character of Joan of Are is brutally misrepresented. 
This fact has been attributed to Shakespeare's aristo- 
eratie spirit, to his dislike that a woman of humble birth 
should interfere in affairs of State. But his extravagant 
English partisanship is more likely to be the main reason 
for his unchivalrous treatment of the Maid of Orleans. 

In Part II, Henry VI, Shakespeare gives a false im- 
pression of the rebellion of 1450, headed by Jack Cade. 
He introduces into the story many features borrowed 
from the villeins’ revolt of 1381. Professor Gardiner 
tells us that the rebellion under Cade was a justifiable 
revolt against intolerable abuses. Cade asked “ that the 
burdens cf the people should be diminished, the Crown 
estates recovered, and the Duke of York recalled from 
Ireland to take the place of the present councillors, 
. . « that is to say, that a ruler who could govern should 
be substituted for one who could not, and in whose name 
the great families plundered England.’’* We learn nothing 
about this in the play. Mr. C. W. Thomas declares that 
this play presents Cade’s rebellion “ with a mendacity, so 
far as I know, unsurpassed in literature.” 7 


*A Student's History of England, Longmans, 1892, pp. 322-3. 
‘Edition of IJ Henry VI in The Bankside Shakespeare, Vol. x1x, 
N. Y., 1892, Intro. p. x1. 
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Cade claims to be a Mortimer and rightful heir to the 
throne of England. Like present-day reformers, he is 
opposed to the high cost of living. 


Cade. Be brave, then; for your captain is brave, and vows refor- 
mation. . There shall be in England seven halfpenny loaves sold for 
a penny: the three-hcoped pot shall have ten hoops; and I will make 
it felony to drink small beer: all the realm shall be in common; and 
in Cheapside shall my palfry go to grass: and when I am king, as 
king I will be,— 

All. God save your majesty! 

Cade. I thank you, good people: there shall be no money; all 
shall eat and drink on my score; and I will apparel them all in one 
livery, that they may agree like brothers and worship me their lord. 

Dick. The first thing we do, let’s kill all the lawyers. 

Cade. Nay, that I mean to do. Is not this a lamentable thing, 
that of the skin of an innocent lamb should be made parchment? 
that parchment, being scribbled o’er, should undo a man? Some say 
the bee stings: but I say, ’tis the bee’s wax; for I did but seal once 
to a thing, and I was never mine own man since (IV, ii, 69-91). 


The clerk of Chatham is then brought before Cade, 
charged with being able to read, write, and cast accounts, 
and with setting copies for boys. He is pronounced guilty, 
and is led off to be hanged. 

Says Walter Bagehot: ‘‘ An audience which bona fide 
entered into the merit of this scene would never believe 
in everybody’s suffrage. They would know that there is 
such a thing as nonsense; and when a man has once 
attained to that deep conception, you may be sure of him 
ever after.” 

In a later scene, Cade solemnly commands “ that, of 
the city’s cost, the [little] conduit run nothing but claret 
wine this first year of our reign” (IV, vi, 3-5). 

Thus Shakespeare ignores the bitter grievances which 
caused this uprising, and portrays with evident satisfac- 


8’ The Works of Walter Bagehot, Hartford, Conn., 1889, Vol. 1., pp. 
288-9 (Essay on Shakespeare). 
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tion and drastic power the absurdities which he attributes 
to this English mob and their leader. Naturally this 
play has been looked upon as a plain manifestation of 
antagonism to the people. 

Julius Cesar and Coriolanus seem to show with especial 
clearness Shakespeare’s hostility to the common folk. 
Professor MacCallum, in his work on Shakespeare's 
Roman Plays, brings out clearly the indifference of the 
poet “to questions of constitutional theory, and his 
inability to understand the ideals of an antique self-gov- 
erning commonwealth controlled by all its free members 
as a body.”® This mental blindness of the myriad- 
minded Shakespeare is manifest in these two plays. 

The poet is not following Plutarch, his source, when 
he represents the Roman populace as entirely without 
intuitive political capacity, as completely fickle, ignorant, 
cowardly, and subject to demagogues. Plutarch’s ac- 
count of the wisdom and steadfastness of the common peo- 


ple of Rome in securing from the patricians the appoint- 
ment of tribunes is ignored in Coriolanus, apparently be- 
cause the author is “unable to conceive a popular up- 
rising in any other terms than the outbreak of a mob.” 1° 
Tn the play, Caius Marcius tells the plebeians: 


He that depends 
Upon your favours swims with fins of lead, 
And hews down oaks with rushes. Hang ye! Trust ye? 
With every minute you do change in mind (I, i, 183-86). 


It seems clear that the evil smell of the very crowds 
which thronged his theatre and helped to make him rich 
was most distasteful to the sensitive player-poet. Casca’s 
contemptuous description of the rabble who “threw up 


* Macmillan, 1910, p. 518. 
MacCallum, p, 525. 
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their sweaty night-caps, and uttered such a deal of stink- 
ing breath” recurs many times in different forms in the 
dramas in which the common herd plays a part. 

Hazlitt, the good democrat, dislikes intensely the play 
of Coriolanus ; he is even led to attack the poetic imagina- 
tion itself as a “ monopolizing, aristocratical faculty ” of 
the mind. He says: 


This is the logic of the imagination and the passions; which seek 
to aggrandize what excites admiration and to heap contempt on 
misery, to raise power into tyranny, and to make tyranny absolute; 
to thrust down that which is low still lower, and to make wretches 
desperate: to exalt magistrates into kings, kings into gods; to 
degrade subjects to the rank of slaves, and slaves to the condition 
of brutes." 


Other writers also have felt the who’ tone of this dra- 
ma to be hostile to the people. Brandes, in his venture- 
some way, holds that the poet was alluding to the strained 
relations existing between King James and his Parlia- 
ment; and believes that Shakespeare regarded the popu- 
lace both of Rome and of England “ wholly as mob, and 
looked upon their struggle for freedom as mutiny, pure 
and simple.” He declares that “we must actually put on 
blinders not to see on which side Shakespeare’s sympa- 
thies lie ” in this play.'* 

I long felt a dissatisfaction with the play of Julius 
Cesar which I could not explain. I think that I have sue- 
ceeded in determining the cause. I believe it to be a 
defect in this play that nowhere in the last two Acts does 
Brutus express any sorrow because the republic is hope- 
lessly overthrown. At the beginning of the drama Brutus 


“Characters of Shakespeare’s Plays, Bohn Library, p. 53. 
2 William Shakespeare, one vol. ed., Macmillan, 1899, pp. 534, 536, 
542, ete. 
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is intensely afraid that a monarchy will be established in 
Rome. This is why he suspects Cwsar. 


I do fear, the people 
Choose Cesar for their king (I, ii, 79-80). 


The memory of the elder Brutus, who expelled the Tar- 
quins, calls loudly upon him to defend the Roman republic 
from danger. 

Why is it, at the close of the play, that Brutus has for- 
gotten all about the republic; that he is nowhere concerned 
for the cause to which he was formerly devoted, and for 
the sake of which he killed his dear friend Cxsar? The 
fickleness of the people may well have convinced him that 
a republic is impossible in Rome, but there should at 
least be some reference to his lost hopes. The conclusion 
of the drama is in this respect a plain non sequitur. It 
would be a far more powerful catastrophe if we could see 
Brutus meet death for a principle. As the play stands, he 
seems to be interested solely in the question how he may 
die in good form. Why is this weakness allowed to mar 
the close of the tragedy? My own belief is that Shake- 
speare, when he was writing this play, had no sympathy 
with the idea of a republic, that he was personally antag- 
onistic to the democratic spirit, and that at this point, per- 
haps unconsciously, the needs of the tragedy were dis- 
regarded to suit his individual opinions, his personal 
prejudices. 

Mr. Crosby feels that the following lines from The 
Tempest are an insult to the laboring classes: 


Prospero. We'll visit Caliban my slave, who never 
Yields us kind answer. 

Miranda. a villain, sir, 
I do not love to look on. 
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Prospero. But, as ’tis, 
We cannot miss him: he does make our fire, 
Fetch in our wood, and serves in offices 
That profit us (I, ii, 308-13). 


In two of his last comedies Shakespeare seems to assert 
the almost magical power of royal blood to ennoble its 
possessor. In Cymbeline two young princes, ignorant of 
their kingly origin, have lived from infancy in a moun- 
tain cave with the banished courtier Belarius. This 
foster-father has reared them carefully, but the only ex- 
planation which he offers for their princely bearing is the 
fact of their royal blood: “ How hard it is to hide the 
sparks of nature! ” 

This same conception is carried to an impossible ex- 
treme in The Winter’s Tale. Perdita, a king’s daughter. 
is brought up from infancy by a shepherd and his wile, 
and supposes herself to be their child. She grows up with- 
out any means of education, so far as we can learn, but 
seems to be educated, nevertheless. Not only has she cx- 


quisite refinement, but in charming poetry she alludes to 
the stories of classical mythology with complete knowledge 
and appreciation. The mere possession of royal blood ex- 
plains it all. Not only does blood tell in her case, but it 
tells her all that other people learn by hard study. Polix- 
enes, the disguised king of Bohemia, says, as he watches 


This is the prettiest low-born lass that ever 

Ran on the green-sward: nothing she does or seems 
But smacks of something greater than herself, 
Too noble for this place (IV, iv, 156-59). 


Is there not something of courtier-like servility in this 
extreme glorification of kingly blood ? 

The fact that Magna Charta is not referred to in any 
way in Shakespeare’s King John seems at first sight to 
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prove conclusively that he was hostile to democratic ideas. 
But Shakespeare’s drama follows very closely the order 
of the incidents in his source, the old play called The 
Troublesome Reign of King John, printed in 1591. The 
Troublesome Reign knows nothing of Magna Charta, and 
Shakespeare does not appear to have made an independent 
study of the history of that period. 


II 


It is now time to turn to the other side, to examine the 
elements in Shakespeare’s work and the individual plays 
which show a sympathy for the plain people, an apprecia- 
tion of the essential worth of lowly men and women. And 
first let us note that some of the plays that have already 
been cited are not so distinctly and strongly anti-demo- 
cratic in their tendency as they have sometimes been sup- 
posed to be. 

In Renan’s philosophical drama Caliban, written as a 
sequel to The Tempest, Shakespeare’s slave-monster is 
made into a personification of ignorant democracy, of “ the 
eternal plebeian.” But Renan, writing long after the 
French Revolution, is developing an interesting conception 
of his own, not interpreting Shakespeare. The Tempest 
was almost certainly written in 1611. The dramatist 
probably had especially in mind the experiences of the 
English settlers in the new colony of Virginia. No politi- 
cal interpretation of the relation of Caliban to Prospero 
is 80 likely to be true as that which makes Caliban repre- 
sent the savage serving the settler. Professor R. G. Moul- 
ton has worked this out in some detail.!* I do not believe 


*% Shakespeare as a Dramatic Artist, 3d ed., Clarendon Press, 1893, 
pp. 250-1. 
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that Caliban was intended by Shakespeare to represent 
the ignorant populace of England. 

So far as the play of Coriolanus contains a wise, impar- 
tial chorus-character, whose opinions we may accept as 
those of the poet himself, it is the humorous old patrician 
Menenius Agrippa, a réle which is mainly the creation of 
Shakespeare. Menenius reasons in a kindly way with the 
populace, and wins them by the force and fairness of his 
words. He is the character in the play with whom we can 
most fully sympathize. It is certainly the tribunes 
Brutus and Sicinius whom the poet scorns most of all. 
They are artful demagogues of the most unworthy type. 
But we cannot look upon the central figure of the play as 
entirely admirable; it is impossible to believe that Shake- 
speare’s full sympathy is given to the proud, intractable, 
self-destroyed Coriolanus. 

In The Merry Wives of Windsor the wives of two plain 
citizens have our entire sympathy as against the knighi 
who would seduce them. This play certainly shows no 
aristocratic bias. We have “ ordinary human beings pok- 
ing fun at a knight,” as Mr. Appleton Morgan puts it." 
' The play of Henry V displays a democratic spirit, even 
though monarchy is the accepted form of government. 
This drama is the climax of the historical plays; and the 
youthful Henry Fifth has been considered to be “ Shake- 
speare’s ideal of active, practical, heroic manhood.” 

Throughout this play, Shakespeare feels that his ideal 
king must show himself the wise leader of a united, 
capable people. He sees that a thoughtful, intelligently 
codperating soldiery is necessary in order to reflect the 
truest honor upon their king and general. 


“Intro. to ed. of Merry Wives in The Bankside Shakespeare, Vol. 
1, N. Y., 1888, p. 1. 
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In the latter portion of Act III, Scene ii, Shakespeare 
introduces an English captain, a Welsh captain, a Scotch, 
and an Irish, all loyal and efficient fellow-soldiers. This 
passage seems to be Shakespeare’s prophecy of a unified 
Great. Britain, a prophecy which is not yet wholly 
fulfilled. 

Act IV, Scene i, is soundly democratic in spirit. On 
the night before Agincourt, King Henry goes in disguise 
among the common soldiers, discussing the situation with 
them, learning their sentiments, and inspiring them with 
bravery. The play emphasizes the courage of the plain 
soldiers. The king grieves because his men are enfeebled 
with sickness; but, in spite of their “Jank-lean cheeks 
and war-worn coats,” they patiently and bravely await the 
coming battle. 

The great address of King Henry to his army in Act IV, 
Scene iii, is filled with a spirit of genuine brotherhood. 
He is above his soldiers in place, but one with them in 
spirit. 

He that outlives this day, and comes safe home, 
Will stand a tip-toe when this day is named, 
And rouse him at the name of Crispian. 

He that shall live this day, and see old age, 
Will yearly on the vigil feast his neighbours, 
And say “ To-morrow is Saint Crispian”’: 

Then will he strip his sleeve and show his scars, 
And say “These wounds I had on Crispin’s day.” 
then shall our names, 
Familiar in his mouth as household words, 
Harry the king, Bedford and Exeter, 

Warwick and Talbot, Salisbury and Gloucester, 
Be in their flowing cups freshly remember’d. 
This story shall the good man teach his son; 
And Crispin Crispian shall ne’er go by, 

From this day to the ending of the world, 

But we in it shall be rememberéd; 

We few, we happy few, we band of brothers; 
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For he to-day that sheds his blood with me 
Shall be my brother; be he ne’er so vile, 
This day shall gentle his condition: 
And gentlemen in England now a-bed 
Shall think themselves accurs’d they were not here, 
And hold their manhoods cheap whiles any speaks 
That fought with us upon Saint Crispin’s day. 
(IV, iii, 41-67.) 


Probably the finest motto that aristocracy ever pro- 
duced is noblesse oblige, rank imposes obligation. Demo- 
cracy would reverse this, and insist that the performance 
. of duty is the right way of winning rank. Our democratic 
king almost reaches this position in the words just quoted. 

Mr. Crosby’s explanation that Shakespeare here “ puts 
flattering words into the mouth of Henry V,” is mani- 
festly unfair. Harry’s words are genuine, sincere. For- 
tunately these words are read a hundred times oftener 
than the labored plea for “ degyee,” rank, in the enig- 
matic and unpleasing T’roilus and Cressida. 

In All’s Well That Ends Well the lowly-born Helena 
loves the nobly-born Bertram. The King of France, on 
condition that she shall cure him of a malignant disease, 
has promised to give to Helena the husband that she shall 
choose. She is the daughter of a famous physician now 
dead, knows some of her father’s remedies, and succeeds 
in curipg the King. She then chooses Bertram for her 
husband; but he is unwilling to accept her. Bertram’s 
mother, the charming old countess of Rousillon, has 
brought up Helena, and loves and favors her foster- 
daughter. 

In Shakespeare’s source, the English translation of one 
of Boceaccio’s stories, the king is ‘very loath’ to grant 
Bertram to Helena; but the dramatist remakes the story 
completely at this point. In the play the King gladly 
favors Helen’s wish, and makes light of noble birth in 
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comparison with essential worth. He says to the unwilling 
Bertram: 


*Tis only title thou disdain’st in her, the which 
I can build up. Strange is it that our bloods, 

Of colour, weight, and heat, pour’d all together, 
Would quite confound distinction, yet stand off 
In differences so mighty. If she be 

All that is virtuous, save what thou dislikest, 

A poor physician’s daughter, thou dislikest 

Of virtue for the name: but do not so: 

From lowest place when virtuous things proceed, 
The place is dignified by the doer’s deed: 


The property b. 


is should go, 

Not by the title. She is young, wise, fair; 

In these to nature she’s immediate heir, 

And these breed honour: ...... 

When rather from our acts we them derive 
Than our foregoers: ...... 

What, should be ssid? 
If thou canst like this creature as a maid, 

I can create the rest: virtue and she 

Is her own dower; honour and wealth from me. 
(II, iii, 124-51.) 


y what it 


These democratic words make as little of social dis- 
tinctions founded upon blood alone as do the lines of 
Goldsmith: 


Princes and lords may flourish or may fade,— 
A breath can make them, as a breath has made. 


Walter Bagehot believes that a peculiar tenet of Shake- 
speare’s political creed “is a disbelief in the middle 
classes. We fear,” says Bagehot, that “ he had no opinion 
of traders . . . when a ‘citizen’ is mentioned, he gener- 
ally does or says something absurd.” But these state- 
ments need much qualification. In Richard III, in the 
next scene after we learn of the death of Edward IV, three 
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citizens of London meet upon the street and discuss the 
political outlook. They appreciate fully the ominous con- 
dition of affairs. “O, full of danger is the Duke of 
Gloucester!” says one of them. All the citizens are 
impressed by the dangerous situation. 


Truly, the souls of men are full of dread: 

Ye cannot reason almost with a man 

That looks not heavily and full of fear. 
(II, iii, 38-40.) 


Indeed, it is a common thing for Shakespeare to assume 
that the instincts and judgments of the people as a whole 
are wise and right. The good Duke Humphrey in // 
Henry VI is loved by the common people. King Clau- 
dius dares not take any open steps against Hamlet becau-e 
the prince is loved by the folk, “the general gender.” 
The populace are hostile to King John because they fear 
that he has murdered the young prince Arthur. \r. 
Crosby overlooks this right-mindedness of the English 
laborers, as Shakespeare portrays them, and seems to lhe 
affronted by the realistic details in the following lines: 


I saw a smith stand with his hammer, thus, 

The whilst his iron did on the anvil cool, 

With open mouth swallowing a tailor’s news; 

Who, with his shears and measure in his hand, 
* Standing on slippers, which his nimble haste 

Had falsely thrust upon contrary feet, 

Told of a many thousand warlike French 

That were embattailed and rank’d in Kent: 

Another lean unwash’d artificer 

Cuts off his tale and talks of Arthur’s death. 

(King John, TV, ii, 193-202.) 


Charles Cowden Clarke makes the following comparison 
between Shakespeare and Scott with reference to the way 
in which they present the relation of master and servant: 


¥ 
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We may observe the different sentiment of Shakespeare as regards 
menial attachment, and that of Sir Walter Scott, who has so often 
been compared with him. Shakespeare, who in his love for his spe- 
cies seems to have been a cosmophilanthropist, took an evident pleas- 
ure in uniting the several grades of society in the bonds of mutual 
respect and unselfish attachment. ... He has therefore constantly 
identified both master and man in one common interest. . . . If we 
retrace the stories of Sir Walter Scott, we, I think, uniformly per- 
ceive that his idea of the connection between master and servant 
is strictly feudal. Throughout his writings we scarcely meet with 
any other idea of their reciprocal duties than that of irresponsible 
sway and command on the one hand, with mechanical and implicit 
obedience on the other, and not a spark of free and intrinsic attach- 
ment existing between them.” 


The contrast just indicated may not be entirely accu- 
rate; but there certainly are many examples in Shake- 
speare of devoted love between servant and master. Call 
to mind the faithful steward of Timon of Athens; the 
attachment between Brutus and his page Lucius; the 
fidelity of the aged Adam to Orlando; the faithful service 
of Pisanio to Posthumus and Imogen; the pitying attend- 
ant who watches over Lady Macbeth as she walks in sleep; 
and the former groom of Richard II, who, just before 
Richard is murdered, seeks out his old master in order to 
express his affection. 

Shakespeare’s darkest, bitterest plays are probably 
King Lear, Timon of Athens, and Troilus and Cressida. 
The darkness of King Lear is illumined by Cordelia. The 
fidelity of his steward Flavius forces Timon to admit that 
the world contains “one honest man.” But Troilus and 
Cressida contains neither a good woman nor a good ser- 
vant. It is in this unpleasant play that we find the lines 
upon “ degree,’ Shakespeare’s most elaborate setting forth 


* Cited by W. J. Rolfe in his old edition of Cymbeline, Harper, 
1898, pp. 28-29, from the unpublished Second Series of the Shake- 
speare-Characters, loaned to him by Mrs. Cowden-Clarke. 
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of feudal principles. It seems to have been when the 
poet’s mind was least wholesome that it was most aristo- 
cratic. 


III 


Mr. Denton J. Snider holds that “the purely moval 
stand-point is not strong in Shakespeare; he is decidedly 
institutional. He has portrayed no great, heroic, trium- 
phant personage whose career is essentially moral, and 
who collided with the established system of an epoch and 
ultimately overthrew it by his thought and example, like 
Socrates or Christ. . . . The sympathies of Shakespeare 
were decidedly conservative, institutional.” 1° 

A recent writer, Miss Gildersleeve, speaks thus of 
Shakespeare’s detachment from the political questions of 
his own day: 

Obviously in sympathy with the government and the customs pre- 
vailing in his time, the great poet seems to have looked with some 
contempt upon the populace and their desire for civic rights. But on 
the whole such questions interested him little—and religion appar- 
ently scarcely at all. The persons with whom he associated, the 
audiences for whom he wrote, the patrons who assisted him, had no 
real concern with these ideas which were about to revolutionize the 
nation.” 


If these words are correct, then Caius Marcius expresses 
a feeling like Shakespeare’s own when he says contemptu- 
ously of the Roman populace: 


They’ll sit by the fire, and presume to know 
What’s done i’ the Capitol 
(Coriolanus, I, i, 195-6.) 


*%The Shakespearian Drama: The Tragedies, St. Louis, 1887, 


Intro., p. Xxxxix. 
Government Regulation of the Elizabethan Drama, Columbia 


Univ. Press, 1908, pp. 135-6. 
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A better expression of the American ideal of government 
than that given in these words could hardly be found. 

Mr. George Bernard Shaw says: 

I define the first order in Literature as consisting of those works 
in which the author, instead of accepting the current morality and 
religion ready-made without any question as to their validity, 
writes from an original moral standpoint of his own, thereby making 
his book an original contribution to morals, religion, and sociology, 
as well as to belles lettres. I place Shakespeare with Dickens, Scott, 
Dumas pére, ete., in the second order, because, though they are 
enormously entertaining, their morality is ready-made.* 


These are cogent words; but what writers can be placed 
in the first order? The great Goethe would very plainly 
be excluded. Who, in addition to the redoubtable Mr. 
Shaw himself, is to be included in this select company ? 

How far does the conservative character of Shake- 
speare’s mind lessen his greatness? Could he have por- 
trayed the world for us with all the fulness and delight 
for which we thank him if his attention had been diverted 
to doctrinaire schemes for reform? This much, however, 
I admit: if in Shakespeare’s own thinking he had no 
vision of the coming of more democratic institutions, then 
by so much his strong mind failed him. 


Great poets sum up and interpret the entire develop- 
ment of civilization up to their own time. The greatest 
pass on from this to forecast in some degree what is to 
come. Seeing the invisible future, they become true 


seers, and 


*%In the vol. Tolstoy on Shakespeare, Funk and Wagnalls Co., 
1907, pp. 166-7. 
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do attain 
To something like prophetic strain. 


Plainly the author of All’s Well and Henry V had some 
measure of this forward vision. If not a John the Baptist 
of democracy, he was at least one of the prophets. 

Shakespeare’s natural affinities were with the court and 
the nobility, the wealthy and influential patrons of the 
stage. His usual ideal of government was the rule of a 
benevolent despot, assisted by public-spirited nobles. His 
general attitude toward society was plainly aristocratic. 
But he would not be the many-sided genius that the world 
honors if he had accepted the restrictions of any one set of 
men, if he had rested content with a single point of view. 
Man so delighted him, and women too, that he transcended 
at times the limitations of his own class, and felt his way 
to a very clear expression of some of the choicest ideas 
that we associate with the conception of democracy. No 
one has expressed more effectively than Shakespeare the 
great truths that rank and honor should be the reward of 
proved merit; that the settled opinion of the entire people 
is probably right; that birth is of small importance in 
comparison with worth; and that faithful love, irrespec- 
tive of rank, is the greatest thing in the world. Shake- 
speare has not expressed all the truth about human nature 
and society, for all time; but who else has expressed so 
much? “Take him for all in all, we shall hardly look upon 
his like again. 

Arsert H. Torman. 


t 
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XIV.—THE INFLUENCE OF THE POPULAR BAL- 
LAD ON WORDSWORTH AND COLERIDGE 


Although both Wordsworth and Coleridge were strongly 
influenced by the popular ballad, they were attracted by 
this form for very different reasons and affected by it in 
very different ways. The one point in common is that 
this influence was in both cases mainly for good. Words- 
worth was drawn to the ballad by its directness and sim- 
plicity of style, and by the fact that it often treats of 
the lower classes of men in what Rousseau would have 
called a natural state of society: Coleridge took up the 
ballad for a nearly opposite reason; i. ¢., because of its 
remoteness from modern life, a remoteness that left him 
free play for his imagination. Thus, oddly, Wordsworth 
cultivated the ballad because it had once been close to 
common life; Coleridge because it was now remote from 
common life and gave him a form remarkably susceptible 
of that strangeness which the romantic genius habitually 
adds to beauty. Wordsworth preferred the domestic, or 
o-osionally the sentimental-romantic, ballad; Coleridge 
markedly adhered to the supernatural ballad. 

As the subject is rather complex for a brief survey, the 
following arrangement will be adopted: to examine in 
each author separately the influence of the ballad, first 
generally and in relation to his theory of poetry ; secondly, 
in detail as to the subject, treatment, and form of the 
poetry itself. 

At the outset we encounter Wordsworth’s prefaces to 
the Lyrical Ballads and Coleridge’s attempts to explain 
them in his Biographia Literaria. Wordsworth’s theory 
of poetry has been such a mooted question that we are 
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certain to overemphasize his statement of it unless we 
note what he himself thought of the Prefaces. In a 
side-note * on the manuscript of Barron Field’s Memoirs 
of the Life and Poetry of William Wordsworth the poet 
asserts: “I never cared a straw about the ‘theory,’ and 
the ‘ preface’ was written at the request of Mr. Coleridge, 
out of sheer good nature.” And again: “I never was 
fond of writing prose.” Coleridge, too,? claims the Prv- 
face as “half a child of my own brain.” We may pau<e 
to note that it was rather unfair of the philosopher-critic 
to tempt his colleague into disadvantageous ground ani 
then fall upon him. 

What influence the Reliques had upon Wordsworth it 
may not be easy to determine; that he felt such an intlu- 
ence is proved by the following passage: * “ T do not think 
that there is an able writer in verse of the present day 
who would not be proud to acknowledge his obligations to 
the ‘ Reliques’ ; I know that it is so with my friends; and, 
for myself, I am happy on this occasion to make a public 
avowal of my own.” 

We may safely assert that the influence of ballad nar- 
rative treatment upon Wordsworth’s conceptien of poetry 
was very slight and very indirect. He wrote but few 
real ballads, though he wrote a good many poems he called 
ballads. His theory of poetry clearly and repeatedly dis- 
avows the only purpose for which a true ballad can exist, 
viz., the effective telling of a dramatic story for its own 


sake. 
The moving accident is not my trade; 
To freeze the blood I have no ready arts: 


1 Letters of the Wordsworth Family, ed. Knight, Vol. 11, p. 121. 

2 Coleridge’s Letters edited by Ernest Hartley Coleridge, p. 386. 

* Essay Supplementary to the Preface, 1815. Prose Works of Wil- 
liam Wordsworth, ed. Knight, Vol. 1, p. 247. 
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Tis my delight, alone in summer shade, 
To pipe a simple song for thinking hearts.‘ 


Again, speaking of the White Doe, he writes: ° “TI did 
not think the poem could ever be popular just (qy. first?) 
because there was nothing in it to excite curiosity, and next 
because the main catastrophe was not a material but an 
intellectual one.” All the action proceeding from the 
will of the chief agents is “ fine-spun and unobtrusive ” ; 
Emily “is intended to be loved for what she endures.” 
Let the dramatist “ crowd his scene with gross and visible 
action”; but let the narrative poet “see if there are no 
victories in the world of spirit,” let him bring out the in- 
terest in “ the gentler movements and milder appearances 
of society and social intercourse, or the still more mild and 
gentle solicitations of irrational and inanimate nature.” 
Wordsworth decries® the qualities of writing which 
“startle the world into attention by their audacity and 
extravagance” or by “a selection and arrangement of 
incidents by which the mind is kept upon the stretch of 
curiosity, and the fancy amused without the trouble of 
thought.” 

Other passages could be added, but the foregoing will 
suffice to show why Wordsworth’s ballads as ballads are 
unsatisfying. His entire theory (which, at least in this 
ease, underlay his practice) was opposed to the method of 
the popular ballad. The ballad depends upon action, 
Wordsworth upon description and reflection; the ballad 
is objective and impersonal, Wordsworth maintains? that 
the poet should treat of things not “ as they are,” but “ as 
they seem to exist to the senses, and to the passions.” 


‘Hart-Leap Well, opening stanza of Part Second. 
* Letters, 111, pp. 466, 467. 

* Prose Works, 11, p. 253. 

* Idem, 11, p. 226. 
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Consequently the ballad proceeds, as Professor Gummere 
says,® by a “ leaping and lingering” method, holding the 
attention by rapid movement, suspense, and adequate cli- 
max; whereas Wordsworth disbelieves® in “ gross and 
violent stimulants” and says '® that in his poems “ the 
feeling therein developed gives importance to the action 
and situation, and not the action and situation to the fee!- 
ings.” The ballad is unconscious, existing in and for 
itself; but in Wordsworth’s opinion "! poetry should have 
a purpose and should be the product of a mind which has 
thought long and deeply. 

In general we may say that no other of the great Eng- 
lish poets was by temperament so incapable of writing a 
good ballad as Wordsworth. All that he got from the 
subject matter of the ballad was the idea of attaching his 
descriptions and reflections to a story, or, as it often 
proved, to an incident. What, then, were these “ obliga 
tions” to the ballad which the poet was so careful io 
acknowledge ? 

The truth seems to be that Wordsworth’s genius (which, 
as Coleridge says, was one of the most marked in English 
poetry) was scarcely at all imitative. The ballad first 
suggested to the philosopher that he should convey his 
teaching by means of narrative. Afterwards it suggested 
something else far more important; namely, that he shoul: 
adopt a simple style, close to the usage of common people 
in real life. In any case, when Wordsworth wrote ob- 
jectively, he would have written of the peasants who lived 
around him, but Percy’s Reliques caused him to write in 
a more direct and intimate way than Crabbe had done. 
Yet though the style of We are Seven is simple, it is not 


® The Popular Ballad, p. 91. * Idem, I, p. 51. 
® Prose Works, I, p. 52. * Prose Works, I, pp. 49, 50. 
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with a ballad simplicity, but in a manner akin to Blake, 
whose every phrase must be pondered, even dreamt over, 
before we realize its full significance. As we read the 
Lyrical Ballads we get not so much the incident that is 
related, as the personality of the poet; we see things not 
as they are, but as they seemed to Wordsworth. 

It was fortunate that such a profound poet should have 
early formed a style so lucid, but in other ways the choice 
of models was not advantageous. Wordsworth evidently 
thought '* he was writing as primitive men had written, 
and justified his deviation from the prevalent fashion by 
declaring ‘* that “ poems are extant, written upon humble 
subjects, and in a more naked and simple style than I have 
aimed at, which have continued to give pleasure from gen- 
eration to generation.” The foregoing obviously refers to 
ballads. Wordsworth wrote of humble people as he 
thought they might have written of themselves, he strove 
to be a voice to those 
men endowed with highest gifts, 


The vision and the faculty divine, 
Yet wanting the accomplishment of verse.” 


Whether or not he sueceeded in this, he gave English lit- 
erature some of its noblest poetry in the attempt, though 
his most successful narrative form was not the stanza but 
blank verse or octosyllabie couplets. 

The reason why the narrative style of the Lyrical Bal- 
lads seems to us often so flat, even now that we know its 
elements of greatness, is easy to explain. The old ballads - 
which the critics, from Sir Philip Sidney to Professor 
Child, have taught us to admire are elementally tragic 


* Prose Works, 1, p. 77. * Idem, 1, p. 66. 
“ The Excursion, Book 1, ll. 78-80. 
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and compelling; the ballads Wordsworth preferred were 
tame and dilute Eighteenth-Century versions. He eulti- 
vated the spirit not of “the grand old ballad of Sir Pat- 
rick Spence,” but of The Babes in the Wood ;'* and we 
may suppose he enjoyed less the stirring tales of Perey 
and Douglas, than '° the “ true simplicity and genuine pa- 
thos ” of Sir Cauline, principally (as he knew) the pro- 
duct of the “ Augustan” Thomas Perey. Without deny- 
ing a certain merit to Wordsworth’s favorites, we need no% 
be surprised to find insipidities in the poems which they 
inspired. These faults are prominent from the fact that 
a simple stvle more than any other demands an unusual 
inspiration in its matter to raise it above the commonplace, 
and Wordsworth could never see when his subject fel! 
from the significant to the trivial. The “ gross and vio- 
lent stimulants” of the old ballad narrative gave vitality 
to many a weak phrase and line; with the modern poet the 
interest of each passage started from a dead level and, 
being helped by no poetic convention of any sort, depend- 
ed solely on the intrinsic power of the given poetic impulse. 

Few writers have dared to depend upon pure poetry 
(re-inforeed, however, by deep moral purpose) so entirely 
as did Wordsworth, who discarded story interest and all 
the adventitious helps of imagery associated with poetic 
stimuli. The result was that he earned all he won. It is 
of course true, as Coleridge says,’* that in the Lyrical 
Ballads there is a certain “ inconstaney of style” (we 
should eall it a lack of integrity in tone) which intrudes 
because the poet will not choose suitable subjects, or, hay- 
ing chosen,'® will not raise the weaker portions to the level 


* Prose Works, I, p. 71. *® Prose Works, U1, p. 243. 
Biographia Literaria, chap. XXII. 
Idem, chap. XIV. 
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of the best by the use of poetical conventions of any sort. 
But in the Lyrical Ballads Wordsworth has established 
the habit of absolute sincerity which has made his greatest 
passages and poems a model of what Bagehot justly calls 
“the pure style” in poetry. How large a share the bal- 
lad had in forming this habit every reader must judge for 
himself. The influence of Milton, while it tended to al 
obviate baldness of style, was at the same time a re-inforce- 1 
ment to Wordsworth’s native sincerity. Perhaps even 
Pope, with whom he rather unexpectedly asserts that he 
is familiar,’® may have helped Wordsworth to clarity and i: 
memorable lines. But the ballad influence is always to be | 
reckoned with, particularly in some of the greatest later 
poems. 
Having considered the general influence of the ballad 
on Wordsworth’s poetry and theory of poetry, we shall 
now take up the specific details of his practice. There are 
three distinct types of influence to be noted: first, imita- 
tions of the Eighteenth-Century domestic ballad, usually 
built around trifling incidents of the poet’s own experi- 
ence; secondly, ballads proper, impersonal poems with 
genuine story interest usually taken from tradition; and 
thirdly, poems founded on old ballad ideas but given a 
totally new significance. 
In the first class the subjects are all modern and real- 
istic. We think at once of Lucy Gray, Peter Bell, Ruth, 
The Idiot Boy, ete., ete. This is the class which illustrates 
Wordsworth’s remark that the situations were only used to 
bring out the characters. Poetry of this class is very 
uneven, because the simplified style leaves each theme to 
stand or fall on its merits. In Peter Bell a great deal of 
incident is used rather unconvincingly to account for a 


* Letters, U1, p. 122. 
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change of heart in the hero. In Ruth the story brings out 
the chastened beauty of a soul ennobled by suffering. 
These two may stand as types of the poet’s failure and sue- 
cess ; as to the others, let every reader form his own opin. 
ion, remembering, however, that a trivial subject may |» 
developed into a far from trivial poem. 

A difficulty that besets us here is to distinguish between 
the ballad and the lyric in a given case. Where shal] we 
class The Reverie of Poor Susan, or The Childless Fathe,, 
or The Fountain? As all the poems are in a sense lyrical, 
i. e., the vehicle of personal feeling, and none strictly a }al- 
lad, we shall give up any formal attempt to classify them. 
In the Lyrical Ballads Wordsworth sometimes uses sui))- 
jects remote in place, but he introduces only two which are 
set in the traditional past. Of these Hart-Leap W.)! 
begins with a true narrative swing, but shirks the climax 
(“I will not stop to tell how far he fled Nor will I mention 
by what death he died”), runs into description and re- 
flection, and ends with a moral. Ellen Irwin belongs to 
the second class of ballad influence. 

Despite the praise given to the Lyrical Ballads, Words- 
worth hardly ever returned to their method. He may have 
felt that the blank verse of The Brothers and Michael was 
a less dangerous and more dignified medium for the |es- 
sons he wished to impart by means of the life around him. 
At all events, his next attempts in the ballad are ballads 
proper, objective, set in the past and in story sufficient unto 
themselves. To this class belong Ellen Irwin, The Seven 
Sisters, The Horn of Egremont Castle, and The Force of 
Prayer. All of these subjects are medieval and all are on 
stock ballad themes; that is why they are so easy to 
classify. The point here to be noted is that, though all of 
these are respectable poems, never descending to bathos, 
they have contributed and will contribute very little to 
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their author’s reputation. When Wordsworth does with 
a ballad what a ballad should do, he achieves only medio- 
crity. Better are his earlier nondescript efforts, with 
their glaring faults and their characteristic virtues. 

The third class is the most interesting of all, uniting as 
it does the attraction of the old ballad with some of the 
finest poetry in all of Wordsworth. To this we may per- uf 
haps relegate two poems from the Tour in Scotland, Rob 
Roy's Grave and The Solitary Reaper. The hero of the 3 
former appears in a dramatic monologue which anticipatcs 14 
the manner of Browning; it breathes healthy humor and a 
fine open-air spirit of liberty. In The Solitary Reaper we 
have a picture as immortal as any by Millet. So, Words- 
worth believed, the two principal themes of the ballad were 
handed down; the “ old, unhappy, far-off things ” and the 
“familiar matter of to-day.” It was the latter type which 
the poet had cultivated first; he was later to reflect the 
spirit of “battles long ago.” 

If there are any two poems of Wordsworth more strik- 
ingly noble than the rest, are they not the Song at the 
Feast of Brougham Castle and The White Doe of Ryl- 
stone? If we answer yes, the reason will be because in 
these two poems only is Wordsworth’s philosophy of life 
brought into relief by contrast with its opposite. In Lord 
Clifford we have opposed glorious action and humble but 
soul-sufficing patience, and it is because the impulse to 
action is so splendidly connoted in the lines 


Armor rusting in his halls 
On the blood of Clifford calls 


that the victory of forbearance is so memorable. 

In the White Doe the case is similar, although the 
motives are less dramatically contrasted. This poem em- 
bodies perhaps the deepest expressions of Wordsworth’s 
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belief in the refining power of suffering, especially when it 
is endured amid “ nature’s old felicities.” °° The mystic 
symbolism of the doe is a new effect, slightly anticipated, 
perhaps, by such lyrics as The Cuckoo and by the fish in 
Brougham Castle. It was evidently Wordsworth’s hope *! 
that the story, taken bodily from the ballad The Rising in 
the North, might serve to present his convictions more 
clearly and forcibly than they could otherwise be stated, 
and although Hazlitt?* thought the narrative part a 
“ drag,” the majority of critics have sustained the author’s 
choice. The narrative is very spirited in itself and, as in 
the case of Brougham Castle, the virtues of action bring 
out most clearly the higher virtues of endurance. It 
would be out of place to praise further; we may only re- 
mark that in The White Doe Wordsworth makes his best 
use, both in style and in substance, of the popular ballad. 

As we noted in treating the Lyrical Ballads, an accurate 
classification of ballad influence upon Wordsworth is 
impossible; but at least a few random cases of the first 
and third types should here be mentioned. After the Lyri- 
cal Ballads there are only two important stanzaic narrative 
poems dealing with the present, viz., Fidelity and The 
Highland Boy; a fact showing how far the poet had re- 
ceded from his earlier practice. Both of these poems con- 
tain ,beauties far more noteworthy than any in the objec- 
tive medieval ballads. A little-known piece, which is, 
however, remarkable from our point of view, is George and 
Sarah Green, perhaps the only poem composed as a bal- 
ladist would have composed it. These lines were not the 


” From the sonnet, The Trosachs. 

* Letters, I, p. 343. 

2 Letters, 0, p. 62. Coleridge also says in generalising, “ Words- 
worth should never have abandoned the contemplative position” 
(Table Talk, July 21, 1832). 
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result of “emotion recollected in tranquillity”; for 
Wordsworth tells us ** he “ effused them ” under the direct 
emotion caused by the event. They give that impression 
to the reader; the reflections attached are scarcely more 
complicated than those of a villager might have been, and 
the whole has the ballad quality of being more affecting 
than the sum of its parts—as if the poet had composed too 
fast to put in all he felt. Similar, but more extended and 
less poignant, is Wordsworth’s last narrative effort, The 
Westmoreland Girl. 

For the third class of influence, old ballad motives with 
modern treatment, we may perhaps claim the Yarrow 
series, with their haunting sense of ancient wrong and 
sorrow in the background of the scene. On the other hand, 
Wordsworth’s early and very interesting play The Border- 
ers, disappoints the promise of its title by giving us no 
hint of traditional matter save a passing allusion to the 
fairies. The classic Laodamia is out of our province; so 
are the medieval romances, The Egyptian Maid and Arte- 
gal and Elidure, both in the manner of Spenser. The 
faint traces noticeable in blank-verse poems such as The 
Brothers may also be passed by. 

Nearly all the ballads of the first (contemporary) class 
(Part One of Hart-Leap Well belongs to the second) are 
told either by the poet or by some unnecessary third per- 
son, as opposed to the popular usage of never bringing in 
the pronoun “I.” Again, Wordsworth’s primary interest 
in character gives us individual figures instead of ballad 
types, people who merely do things. In his objective 
medieval ballads he has less chance for intimate analysis, 
4 principal reason why these poems are nugatory. In the 
more subjective poems of our third class we have for the 


* Letters, m1, p. 465. 
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first time character contrast, that feature essential to al! 
dramatic effects. Lord Clifford in Brougham Castle has 
two natures, the active spirit of the ballad hero and the 
passive fortitude developed in him by 


The silence that is in the starry sky, 
The sleep that is among the lonely hills. 


In The White Doe Emily and Francis are represente: 
minutely, the others almost with ballad brevity, but with 
the more effect in contrast for that very reason. 

Wordsworth began with the regular four-line stanza, but 
soon branched out into variants; e. g., an eight-line stave 
riming a ba bedc d, in which the “ a’s” have always a 
double ending. Then there are many original combina- 
tions of couplets and alternate rimes, such as those in the 
ten-line stanza of Her Eyes are Wild and the eleven-line 
stanza of The Thorn. It would be out of proportion here 
te enumerate others ; suffice it to say that they are all built 
upon the two original ballad norms of the rimed couplet 
and the four-line stanza with alternate rimes. The poet 
seems to have been experimenting to find a slightly more 
complex arrangement that would make his lines appear 
somewhat less bare, in fact he tells us ** that he thinks the 
stanza used in Goody Blake an improvement on the stereo- 
typed method. In Ellen Irwin he imitates Biirger’s 
Lenote. The foot is nearly always the iambus, notable ex- 
ceptions being The Reverie of Poor Susan and The Child- 
less Father, in anapests. In lyric flexibility The White 
Doe is reminiscent, not always happily, of Christabel. 

The three most marked qualities of popular ballad 
style ?°—the refrain, repetition of conventional lines and 


* Prose Works, 1, p. 69. 

* Cf. Professor G. L. Kittredge’s Introduction to the Cambridge 
edition of English and Scottish Popular Ballads and his references to 
Professor Gummere’s works. 
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phrases, and “incremental repetition’’—are conspicu- 
ously rare, diminishing from a moderate importance in 
We Are Seven to negligibility in almost all poems after the 
Lyrical Ballads. We have refrains in The Thorn and The 
Seven Sisters, that of the latter, “the solitude of Ben- 
norie,” suggesting of course the ballad of The Two Sisters. 
The Idiot Boy abounds in repeated phrases, but as a rule 
Wordsworth followed the modern method of thinking out 
synonyms and finding original adjectives. Of incremental 
repetition used for dramatic suspense and climax, as in 
Babylon, Edward, and many more of the best popular bal- 
lads, there is not one example. There is no conscious allit- 
eration in Wordsworth. His forced use of inversion, bor- 
rowed from the imitation ballads, decreases steadily. 

As to the language of the Lyrical Ballads not being the 
language of real life, Coleridge *® is of course right. In a 
broad sense Wordsworth never wrote of anybody but him- 
self; he gives us ** not people as they are but people as 
they appear to him. We cannot, therefore, expect him to 
make them talk as they really would talk. His creations 
have a very strong and definite actuality, but it is largely 
an actuality lent them by their creator. As a penetrating 
critic has said in another connection, fact plus imagina- 
tion gives another fact—the final fact being, as Coleridge 
notes,** much more interesting and universal than the 
original. Had Wordsworth written as he proposed, his 
poems would have been a little better and a great deal 
worse. It was in imitation of the Eighteenth-Century 
ballad style, which Wordsworth supposed was an adapta- 


* Biog. Lit., chaps. XVI, XX. 
* Cf. p. 301, supra, and note. Wordsworth expressly says that some 


of his figures were composites (Dowden, Studies in Literature, p. 145 
and note). 


* Biog. Lit., chap. xv. 
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tion of the speech of real life, that Lucy Gray was made to 
answer, ‘‘ That, father, will I gladly do,” surely a cardinal 
specimen of the namby-pamby ; it was from the poet’s own 
heart that the lines came— 

No mate, no comrade Lucy knew; 

She dwelt on a wide moor, 


—tThe sweetest thing that ever grew 
Beside a Luman door. 


This last is what we may call the Blake note, so much like 
the ballad—and so much more unlike! Of course the two 
blend in different proportions, the personal driving out the 
imitative as time goes on. But if the style of the ballad 
had done no more than help Wordsworth to find the lan- 
guage of common sense, it would have rendered an infinite 
service in those days of the Della Cruscans and other con- 
tinuators of Eighteenth-Century artificiality. The extent 
of this influence, as already stated, can never be calculated 
in the case of a poet who so entirely assimilated and so 
strongly modified all that affected him from outside. 


The question of ballad influence on Coleridge is com- 
paratively simple, but extremely interesting none the less ; 
for although but one poem of importance is directly in- 
volved, that happens to be The Rime of the Ancient 
Mariner. The Three Graves, the fragment of The Dark 
Ladie and Alice du Clos are the only other ballads, thoug! 
suggestions of the tradition appear elsewhere. And not 
only is the field of ballad influence in Coleridge very lim- 
ited, but the character of that influence is almost uniform. 
As noted at the beginning of this article, it consists of a 
medieval glamour and remoteness almost invariably tend- 
ing toward the supernatural. Wordsworth had at first 
made use of the ballad process somewhat as he conceived 
& peasant might have done; its closeness to common life 
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and its directness of style had impressed him; he may have 
liked to think he was keeping the convention alive.” 
Coleridge, on the other hand, was in his best poetry pri- 
marily a stylist, or perhaps we should rather say an artist. 
As with De Quincey and Poe (both of whom, like himself, 
were a prey to stimulants) his soul was enamoured of a 
beauty exquisitely strange and terrible, a beauty not of 
time or place, but dwelling in the utmost regions of the 
imagination. Now to the generation of Coleridge (and 
largely to those following) the strange and the terrible 
seemed to belong of right to the Middle Ages. De Quin- 
cey’s Avenger and Poe’s Fall of the House of Usher show 
how these kindred geniuses sought a kindred atmosphere. 
It was almost inevitable that Coleridge should have antici- 
pated them, and that he should have used the ballad, as 
Chatterton did, only because in many ways it connoted 
the medieval. 

Coleridge’s theory and practice of poetry were instinc- 
tively those of art for art’s sake. Despite his admiration 
for Wordsworth’s stronger and sounder genius, even de- 
spite his preference *° of his friend’s poetry to his own, he 
could not have written other than he did. Consequently, 
polemical critics must range themselves under the banner 
of Arnold or of Swinburne in the dispute as to the priority 
of the two poets. With this dispute we have here nothing 
todo. It is, however, important to notice Coleridge’s em- 
phasis on style. He maintains *° that “ poetry justifies as 
poetry new combinations of language, and commands the 
omission of many others allowable in other compositions. 
Wordsworth has not sufficiently admitted the former in his 
system and has in his practice too frequently sinned 


* Traill’s Life of Coleridge (English Men of Letters Series), p. 41. 
* Letters, pp. 374-5. 
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against the latter.” Again,®! “ Every phrase, every meta- 
phor, every personification should have its justifying 
clause in some passion ” of the poet or his characters. He 
finds Wordsworth’s Preface ** “very grand, . . . but in 
parts obscure and harsh in style.” Coleridge was evidently 
a man who justified literature, especially poetry, pretty 
largely by its style. We need not, then, be surprised to 
find that the ballad for him was not a method of treating 
actual life as it appeared to him, but rather an assortment 
of poetic devices by which to give the effects he was 
planning. 

But the ballad did far more for Coleridge than furnish 
kim with a few pigments by which to obtain what we may 
eall delocalized local color, a coloring which makes real to 
us the country of his imagination. It is not by a coinci- 
dence that his greatest finished poem, the one poem uni- 
versally known and universally praised, happens to be a 
ballad. Coleridge’s weaknesses were lack of substance, 
lack of purpose, and lack of virility. The popular ballad 
exists only by right of substance, because, the composer has 
a story to tell; its purpose is clear and inevitable, to tell 
the story and be done with it; and its form—in stanza, 
line, and phrase—is terse and vigorous. Here, then, is the 
reason why, as Mr. Traill has observed,** “ The Ancient 
Mariner abounds in qualities in which Coleridge’s poetry 
is commonly deficient”; why here alone we have “an 
extraordinary ** vividness of imagery and terse vigor of 
descriptive phrase ” ; why we find *° “ brevity and self-re- 
straint’ here and not in any other poem by the same 
author. It was surely the ballad convention that kept the 


3 Idem, p. 374. ™* Idem, p. 51. 
= Idem, p. 387. ® Idem, p. 53. 
% Life of Coleridge, p. 47. 
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poem going, and it was possibly the ballad tenacity of pur- | 
pose that caused it to be finished; the incomplete Dark 
Ladie throws some doubt on the latter point. 

As to the causes of Coleridge’s failure with his other 
poems, much has been said that need not here be rehearsed. 
He himself asserted *® that the alleged obscurity of his 
poetry came from the uncommon nature of his thought, 
not from any defect in expression. He said ** that poetry 
nearly always consists of thought and feeling blended, and 
that with him philosophical opinions came in to such an 
extent as to form a peculiar style that was sometimes a 
fault and sometimes a virtue. But on this point Coleridge, 
the subtle specialist in criticism, contradicts himself; for 
in another place ** he declares that Milton's definition of 
poetry as “ simple, sensuous, and passionate ” sums up the 
whole matter. The second statement is of course the 
sounder view. Doubtless Coleridge hoped to write of ab- 
struse subjects in a style that would not be abstruse, but 
it was impossible to get any simple, sensuous, or passionate 
results out of such an involved mode of thought as his. 
One has only to look at his prose, with its continual dis- 
criminations, qualifications, and parentheses, to see what 
so often hindered him from being a poet. On the other 
hand, Wordsworth’s philosophical ideas, though deep, were 
simple; and his conviction as to their truth was so strong 
as to become a passion, as witness particularly the Ode on 
Intimations of Immortality. 

Why was it, we may ask, that in The Ancient Mariner 
Coleridge forgot his involutions and assumed the virtues 
he so seldom had ?—how could he for this once adopt the 
methods of the ballad? The answer is to be found in a 


* Letters, pp. 194-5. * Idem, p. 387. 
Idem, p. 197. 
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certain mysticism which the modern man feels in the 
finest passages of the old bailads, a mysticism far simpler 
than that of Coleridge, but sufficiently permeating to 
appeal strongly to his sympathies. This effect is hardly 
to be described, hardly even to be illustrated—one critic 
will find it where another will deny that it exists—but 
every true lover of the ballad will have felt it again and 
again in favorite passages. Perhaps as safe a selection as 
any is the stanza of Sir Patrick Spence which Coleridge 
himself prefixed to his Dejection: 
Late, late yestreen I saw the new Moon, 
With the old Moon in her arms; 


And I fear, I fear, my Master dear! 
We shall have a deadly storm.” 


Anyone who has tried to teach the ballad knows how diffi- 
cult it is to bring the latent beauty of such passages before 
an average mind; but once the beauty is perceived, it has 
a strangely pervasive and enduring power. This Coleridge 
felt as no other man has ever felt it. Launching into the 
story with typical ballad abruptness, he yielded himself 
to the narrative current and was borne by it safely through 
the labyrinthine reefs of metaphysics indicated by his 
own notes in the margin. Though The Ancient Mariner 
is true Coleridge, it is in this case a Coleridge that has 
giver up his own intricate and nebulous mysticism for the 
more direct and concrete mysticism of the ballad. 
Coming to the consideration of Coleridge’s ballads in 
detail, we find the first of these to be The Three Graves. 
The first two parts of this poem seem *° certainly to ante- 
date The Ancient Mariner. In the first place the poet 


*® The correct form of this line is: “ That we will come to harm.” 
Coleridge must have mixed stanzas 7 and 8 of Percy’s version. 
“Quoted in Mr. J. D. Campbell’s notes, Globe ed., p. 590. 
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asserts *? that the story was taken from facts, in the sec- 
ond the style very strongly suggests Wordsworth, espe- 
cially in its imitation of faults which Coleridge later con- 
demns. As in Wordsworth, the tale is put into the mouth 
of an unnecessary third person, and such a prosaic indi- 
rectness as the following indicates a most inartistic resem- 
blance to its models: 
She started up—the servant maid 
Did see her when she rose; 


And she has oft declared to me 
The blood within her froze. 


But the story itself was one that would have been abhor- 
rent to Wordsworth ; the idea of a mother’s guilty love for 
the affianced husband of her daughter would have repelled 
him at once. Coleridge professes ** to have chosen the 
subject not from “ any partiality to tragic, much less to 
monstrous events,” but for its imaginative and psychologi- 
cal interest. This defense, by the way, is exactly that 
which a modern decadent might use on a similar occasion. 

The treatment, too, is distinctly immoral, or, as some 
critics now prefer to call it, unmoral. That an innocent 
pair should suffer from the curse of the guilty mother is, 
at least to an average person, repugnant. Coleridge’s 
penchant toward the supernatural appears in his dwelling 
on this point and even going so far as to imagine that 


the mother’s soul to Hell 
By howling fiends was borne,— 


an unsatisfactory bit of poetic justice, as her curse lives 
after her. But there is power in the poem, a power of just 
the sort that anticipates the success of later pieces. 
Throughout the stanzas we feel the uncanny genius of the 


“ Ibid., p. 590. “ Tbid., p. 590, 589. 
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poet struggling in a trammeling element, often rising head 
and shoulders above it. The Three Graves is far from 
being a good poem, but fragmentary and inchoate though 
it is, we can hardly understand The Ancient Marine 
without it. 

This brings us to the center of our subject. After the 
experiment of The Three Graves Coleridge selected just 
the theme that suited him, and in the treatment kept 
tolerably clear of the hampering influence of his colleague. 
To be sure, Wordsworth supplied the idea ** that the suf- 
fering of the Mariner should be represented as an atone- 
ment for the death of the albatross, and no doubt the 
concluding moral “ He prayeth best ” was composed under 
his influence; but these can easily be detached from the 
body of the poem. We are all familiar with the agree 
ment ** in regard to the Lyrical Ballads by which Words- 
worth was to bring out the supernatural side of natural 
scenes and Coleridge was to bring out the natural, the 
humanly comprehensible, side of his supernatural phan- 
tasies. It was only in The Ancient Mariner that 
Coleridge definitely carried out his share of the under- 
taking. 

The Ancient Mariner, however, was not written to illus- 
trate a theory or even to carry out a conscious purpose. 
Few phrases could better sum up the effect of the poem 
than that of an inspired undergraduate who called 
Coleridge “a literary Turner.” There is in these two the 
same glorifying brilliance of color, the same triumph of 
beauty over mere subject, the same marvellous gift of style 
which raises their respective arts almost to the emotional 
level of music. Even the human soul living through the 


* Quoted in Mr. Campbell’s notes, Globe ed., p. 594. 
“ Biog. Lit., beginning of chap. xIv. 
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scenes of the poem, which Lamb thought the greatest 
achievement of all, is rendered in a light of unreality ; for 
the Mariner’s most passionate outcry awakens no real pain 
in us. Why, then, if they are so vague, do this poem and 
(say) Turner’s Ulysses Deriding Polyphemus exercise 
such a powerful and enduring influence over us? In the 
ease of Turner we know that it is largely from the firm 
command of draughtsmanship which he allows us to see 
more clearly in his water-colors. In Coleridge a similar 
firmness comes from the groundwork of the ballad, the 
most marked and dominating of all the conventional 
forms in poetic narrative. The conciseness of the ballad 
and its insistent progression demand a relation of the parts 
to the whole not unlike that required by the laws of per- 
spective. (This, like most analogies, may be carried too 
far, but in general it seems to be not inaccurate. ) 

Taking his plot from a dream,*® Coleridge began his 
long flight unhampered by the weight of actuality ; course 
and destination indefinite, as it were. Though the Mari- 
rer tells the tale, the effect on the reader is almost that of 
an impersonal narrative. The speaker tells nothing of 
who he is and little of what he does, he is as a helpless 
soul passing through strange experiences. Consequently 
we feel the events of the poem very immediately; we do 
not watch the hero as we watch Lord Clifford or Emily 
Norton, we live his adventure with our inmost being. 
It would seem from this that The White Doe is nearer to 
the old ballad than is The Ancient Mariner, but in reality 
we feel that the Nortons are always illustrating a philoso- 
phical idea, whereas the Mariner neither reasons nor 
causes us to reason. The explanations of his voyage are as 
niystically simple as are these about death in The Wife of 


“Quoted in Mr. Campbell’s notes, Globe ed., p. 594. 
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Usher’s Well or about fairyland in Thomas Rymer; the 
modern poet exercises hardly more arbitrary contro! thay 
does the nameless bard. In both cases we feel intensely 
but abstractly. We notice that Coleridge is often tempted 
to digress, but the ballad inspiration drives him on, just 
as it drove the author of Sir Patrick Spence. 

The story exists for its own sake as a work of art; essen- 
tially it conveys, or should convey, no moral. Its one 
weakness in form is its promise of a moral suggested, as 
we have seen, by Wordsworth. For the shooting of the 
albatross is an absurdly small offense to bring about such 
a punishment, and the attempt to make the other sailors 
responsible by having them approve the deed is even 
worse; besides, the accomplices are punished with death, 
whereas the principal expiates his sin. Fortunately we 
feel these defects but slightly, for we must relinquish our 
judicial qualities to follow the magical flow of the lines. 

We have been somewhat over-accenting the resemblance 
of The Ancient Mariner to the ballad ; the differences must 
not be forgotten. As a poet of the highest imaginative 
power and the most exquisite technic, Coleridge raises 
every stanza, every phrase, to a miracle of design. Tlie 
very absence of apparent eifort in the process is the tinal 
proof of his perfect art. What we find in a happy stanza 


jherve and there among the old ballads is a regular rule 


with the modern poet. His similes are nearly always 
brief and his metaphors direct, but the best of ballads is 
dull and uninspired in comparison. [is greater sul- 
tlety and sensitiveness make the old forms seem rough 
end childish; his control of sound and color is like a sixth 
sense. And yet the balance is not all on one side. If the 
ballad has no real description, Coleridge has no real nar- 
ration. What we have called a story is but a succession 
of descriptions photographed on the receptive soul of the 
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Mariner. No one does anything, least of all the hero. 
Tried in the heat of normal human interest (the test of 
the ballad), the story melts away to nothing, its appeal 
can be only to the few. To the peasant for whom The 
Hunting of the Cheviot was written, the whole would have 
seemed the “ tale of a cock and a bull” that the early re- 
viewers found it. The imagery and verbal music of Coler- 
idge are opposed to the compact statement and strong beat 
of the ballad not wholly to the advantage of the former. 
After all, there is a difference between real and acquired 
simplicity. 

The unfinished Ballad of the Dark Ladie is closely con- 
nected 4® with the more lyrical poem, Love. The latter 
piece, Coleridge tells us, was intended to be an introduc- 
tion to the Ballad. But the incidental story told in Love 
is apparently not that of The Dark Ladie. In Love the 
knight wears on his shield a burning brand, whereas the 
Dark Ladie sends her page to find “the Knight that 
wears / The Griffin for his crest.”” We have little clue 
as to what the tale of the Ballad is to be, but this little 
seems to indicate another motive than that used in Love. 
When Lord Falkland speaks to his lady of stealing away 
to his castle “ Beneath the twinkling stars” and she 
shrinks from the idea of darkness and wishes to be mar- 
ried at noon, we have a foreboding of the Lenore theme, 
the dead lover returned to claim a living bride. There 
is a feel of the German ballad of terror about the poem 
noticeable in the rather gushing sentiment and in the 
effort to arouse a shudder. Farther than this the evi- 
dence will not take us. In Alice du Clos, however, we 
have a distinctly German ballad with several passages 
reminiscent of Scott. The theme is violent and painful, 


“ Quoted in Mr. Campbell’s notes to the Globe ed., p. 612-3. 
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the narrative style labored, the diction overwrought. The 
fragile strength of Coleridge is sadly strained in handling 
such material ; crude acts, the staple of the ballad, belong 
to a world outside his knowledge. Nevertheless the poem 
has beautiful descriptive lines and one stirring passage in 
Scott’s better style: 

Scowl not at me; command my skill 


To lure your hawk back, if you will, 
But not a woman’s heart. 


Alice du Clos is at least a better excursion into the terri- 
tory of the rough and ready school of poetry than is Scott’s 
ballad of Glenfinlas into the realm of the fantastic. 
Passing on to consider ballad influence in the poems 
which are not ballads, we begin naturally with Christabel. 
If ever style without substance could make a perfect poem, 
it would be in the case of this unrivalled piece of filigree 
work. To Swinburne it seemed the acme of poetic art; 
but few even of the truest art-lovers can be satisfied by 
melody without sequence, and color without shape. The 
poem, if one must define it, is a sort of lyric romance- 
eaprice, in which the lights are always changing like 
those of moonlight on a waterfall. But there are ballad 
elements in the misty atmosphere of Christabel. Terse 
and direct phrasing often lends the same vividness to 
supernatural effects that we have noted in The Ancient 
Mariner and Sir Patrick Spence. For instance, 


And Christabel saw that lady’s eye, 
And nothing else saw she thereby. 


Quoth Christabel, So let it be! 
And as the lady bade, did she. 
Her gentle limbs did she undress, 
And lay down in her loveliness. 


But the steady flow of the ballad narrative and the steady 
pulse of the ballad stanza are not there to give purpose 
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and consistency to the whole. Perhaps it was because he 
had no traditional model to sustain him that Coleridge 
confessed *7 he had “scarce poetical enthusiasm enough 
to finish Christabel.” This at least we know: the story 
in Christabel forgets itself in long descriptions, loses itself 
in digressions, changes repeatedly, and never ends. 

Kubla Khan in small corresponds to Christabel in large, 
except that in it the element of mystery is oriental instead 
of medieval; a fact which reminds us that at this period 
the oriental novel was rivaling the “ Gothic” in tales of 
terror. The only point of interest for us in the shorter 
poem is the “ woman wailing for her demon lover,” a 
figure more indigenous to the medieval ballad ** than to 
the Arabian tale. Dejection in the line “ The grand old 
ballad of Sir Patrick Spence” gives us the only specific 
mention of a ballad or of the ballad which has thus far 
appeared in Coleridge’s published writings. His quota- 
tion from Sir Patrick at the beginning of such a personal 
poem shows how sensitive he was to the uncanny feel of 
ballad lines even when they merely displayed a popular 
belief as to the weather. The Knight’s Tomb also has a 
ballad touch. Love has been sufficiently treated in con- 
nection with The Dark Ladie. The Water Ballad is too 
feeble to deserve the second part of its title. The Devil’s 
Walk is an excellent humorous ballad. 

It remains only to examine the details of ballad influ- 
ence on Coleridge. The Three Graves is in form an imi- 
tation of Wordsworth’s early style with but a suggestion 
of independence. In Parts One and Two the four-line 
stanza is unvaried, in Parts Three and Four occur several 
of the five and six-line stanzas common in The Ancien! 


“ Letters, p. 317. 
“Cf. the ballad James Harris or The Demon Lover, Cambridge ed. 
of Ballads. 
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Mariner. As the story is modern, no medievalism can he 
brought in. 

The original form of the title, which was The Rime of 
the Ancyent Marinere, shows at once what effect the 
author intended to create, but later Coleridge covered his 
tracks. In the first version of the text two repetitions 
and the words “ phere,” “n’old ” and “ aventure were 
excised, probably to diminish the appearance of borrow- 
ing from the ballad ; the word “ swound ” was also changed, 
but later restored. The spelling was modernised as in 
the title; the cases were not numerous, “ cauld,” “ Emer- 
auld,” chuse” and “ neres” being examples.*®  Coler- 
idge’s taste was well-nigh perfect in this point, for the 
vocabulary of the poem conveys the idea of remoteness 
and never of affectation. In contrast, the unfortunate 
phrase “ bootless bene” in The Force of Prayer is almost 
the only archaism in Wordsworth. 

Ballad repetition, similarly, though much more fre 
quent than in Wordsworth, is used with great discrimina- 
tion. The echoing of a single word gives a greater plivsi- 
cal reality to the idea in 


The ice was here, the ice was there 
The ice was all around; 


as in “ Alone, alone, all, all alone” and “ Water, water 
everywhere.” Phrases are repeated and parallelism pre- 
served with the same effect, 7. e., the reader’s attention is 
kept on the sensuous object and not diverted to the style 
by any unnecessary change of the wording. The phe- 
nomena of sunrise and sunset are made particularly inti- 
mate by this means and by the added touch of personitica- 


“ One of Professor Archibald MacMechan’s students has discovered 
that all Coleridge’s borrowings came from the first volume of Percy. 
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tion. Incremental repetition is not carried beyond the 
progression 
He holds him with his glittering eye. 


followed at the opening of the next stanza by 
de holds him with his glittering eye. 


There is no refrain anywhere in Coleridge. Alliteration, 
rugged in the ballad, is toned down so as not to jar the 
delicate verbal music of the whole. “ The furrow fol- 
lowed free ” subtly relieves the insistence of the “f”s by 
the play of “r”s and “1.” There is strong vowel allit- 
eration °° in “ Alone, alone, all, all alone,” but the change 
of shading and the fact that the “ glottal catch ” is so faint 
a sound serve again to show how perfect is the poet’s ear. 
Inversion, which is often so awkward in Wordsworth, is 
handled with the same care that appears in the other 
details of The Ancient Mariner. 

That Coleridge was working toward a more purely lyri- 
cal metre we see by his variants of the regular ballad 
stanza. Internal rime is frequent. The five-line stanza 
abecb is used sixteen times, so that the following form 
is nearly typical: 

With throats unslaked, with black lips baked 
We could nor laugh nor wail; 
Through utter drought all dumb we stood! 


I bit my arm, I sucked the blood, 
And cried, A sail, a sail! 


Coleridge also cultivated the six-line stanza (occasionally 
found in the old ballad), often repeating with a slight 
variation in lines 5 and 6 the thought of lines 3 and 4, 
as in 


© Cf. the paper read by Professor F. N. Scott before The Modern 
Language Association, Dec. 30th, 1913. 
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A spring of love gushed from my heart, 
And I blessed them unaware; 

Sure my kind saint took pity on me 
And 1 blest them unaware. 


This device is used by Poe in The Raven, Ulalume, and 
Annabel Lee. One passage, lines 203-211, is very irregu- 
lar, suggesting the movement of Christabel. Two similes, 
lines 446-451 and 433-438, are so extended as to divert 
the eye to the secondary picture, and the description of 
the hermit at the opening of Part Seven is an absolute 
digression. All these points show the tendency toward 
lyric freedom and diffuseness which were to prevail in 
Christabel and Kubla Khan. 

It seems not worth while to examine the details of bal- 
lad influence on other poems more minutely than has 
already been done. The Dark Ladie is very regular, Alice 
du Clos very irregular. 

In The Three Graves we have a failure in the unmodi- : 
fied ballad, in Christabel we have a failure, at least from 
the point of view of narrative, in the lyrical romance; 
The Ancient Mariner stands between them, combining thie 
merits of tradition with the merits of the poet’s individual 
genius. It is hardly a coincidence, we may repeat, that 
Coleridge’s most famous poem is that in which he made 
the most well-considered use of the popular ballad.*! 


Crartes Warton STork. 


*in other chapters of a proposed book on ballad influence upon 
English poetry since 1765 the author hopes to show that the ballad 
has had in general a salutary effect in modifying the extreme indi- 
vidualism of the Romantic Poets. 
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XV.—THE SOURCE IN ART OF THE SO-CALLED 


PROPHETS PLAY IN THE HEGGE COLLECTION 


The seventh play in the Hegge collection of English 
mystery plays is unique: in it is to be found a striking, 
and I believe hitherto unnoted, influence of art. James 
Orchard Halliwell, in his edition of the Hegge plays, 
calls this play “ The Prophets.” But whatever its super- 
ficial likeness to the liturgical Processus Prophetarum, 
and other prophet plays, it is my conviction that this 
single English play is directly influenced by — indeed, 
largely derived from—that pictorial representation of the 
genealogy of Christ which is known in art as the Tree of 
Jesse, Stirps Jesse, or Radix Jesse. 

In order to make this matter clear, I must first set forth 


' what is meant by the Tree of Jesse; how it was usually 


represented; what its probable age; and what the extent 
of its dissemination. Then a brief consideration of the 
play will indicate the chain of relationship between the 
iconographic and the dramatic form. 

It is convenient to begin with the prescription for the 
representing of the tree of Jesse, found in that Byzantine 
Guide to Painting discovered by M. Adolphe Napoléon 
Didron: 

“The righteous Jesse sleeps. Out of the lower part 
of his breast spring three branches; the two smaller ones 
surround him, the third and larger one rises erect and 
entwines round the figures of Hebrew kings from David 
to Christ. The first is David; he holds a harp. Then 
comes Solomon; and after him, the other kings following 


*Ludus Coventrie@, ete., London, Shakespeare Society, 1841. 
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in their order and holding sceptres. At the top of the 
stem, the birth of Christ. On each side, in the midst of 
the branches, are the prophets with their prophetic scrolls; 
they point out Christ, and gaze upon Him. Below the 
prophets, the sages of Greece and the soothsayer Balaam, 
each holding their [sic] scrolls. They look upwards and 
point towards the Nativity of Christ.” ? 

The tree of Jesse, then, is the family tree of Christ, in 
which Jesse occupies the position of the first great an- 
cestor, the founder of the line. It is a pictorial repre- 
sentation of the middle part of the genealogy given by 
Saint Matthew (Matt. 1, 6-16)*®—that part which is royal. 
Its apparent intention is to establish the title of Christ to 
the throne of Israel. The whole symbol takes its rise 
from the prophecy of Isaiah: 


Et egredietur virga de radice Jesse, et flos de radice 
ejus ascendet (Is. x1, 1). 


?Didron, Christian Iconography, translated from the French by 
E. J. Millington, London, 1851. 

*Saint Matthew begins the genealogy of Christ with Abraham and 
traces the line through Jesse, by David, Solomon, and the other kings 
of Israel; and after the end of the kings—in the Babylonian cap- 
tivity—through men who were not kings, to Joseph, the husband of 
Mary. Thus by Jewish law Christ was the descendant of Jesse, and 
the son of David. Saint Luke on the other hand traces the gene- 
alogy of Christ backwards from Mary (thus the learned commenta- 
tors interpret Luke m1, 23) through a non-royal line to David, and 
so on back to Adam, “ who was of God.” 

It was natural that in the middle ages interpretative comment, 
playing somewhat upon words, should seek a mystic significance 
in the similarity between virga of Isaiah’s prophecy and the word 
virgo. But though with the increase of the worship of the Virgin 
there might be a shifting of the emphasis from the line througi 
Joseph to that through Mary, the pictorial tree of Jesse persisted 
as a kingly line headed by David and Solomon. 
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Thus we find Jesse reclining at the root of the tree in much 
the posture of the founder of any ancient noble family 
in old charts. 

The prophets in the pictured tree are there to support 
and reinforce by their inspired word the central idea. 
“They point out Christ and gaze upon him.” They fill 
out the design, preserving a certain balance or proportion 
in number with the central figures. They are among the 
branches of the tree but not of them; or else they merely 
stand at the sides. There are representations of the tree 
of Jesse from which the prophets are lacking. When they 
are present, Isaiah is often recognisable—e. g., in the 
painting of the Romanesque wood ceiling of St. Michael’s 
at Hildesheim—by his cartel bearing the word Egredietur. 

The Byzantine Guide to Painting, discovered by M. 
Didron among the monks of Mt. Athos, though the oldest 
manuscript be not more than three centuries old, is in 
considerable part of its prescription much older. M. 
Chas. Bayet * attributes its tradition to the ninth or tenth 
century, or even earlier. Other critics, notably M. 
Charles Diehl,® are inclined to regard the work as so 
modified and contaminated in the transmission, as to be 
unreliable. M. Diehl would not ventrue to put it earlier 
than the fifteenth century. 

Be that as it may, it is a well known fact that the source 
of a large part of the symbolism and traditional represen- 
tation of Christian art in Europe lay in the manuscript 
illuminations and ivory carvings of Byzantium. More- 
over, what seems to be the earliest recorded Jesse tree in 


*Ch. Bayet, L’Art Byzantin, Paris, 1904. 

*Charles Diehl, Manuel d’Art Byzantin. 

*See, for example, Viollet-le-Duc, Dictionnaire Raisonné de VArchi- 
tecture, under the article Vierge. 
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Europe was, according to the Abbé Corblet, brought from 
the Orient: “ Nous savons qu’en 1097 Guillaume de Tour- 
nay fit venir d’Orient un candélabre d’airain en forme 
d’arbre de Jessé.” It might have been this same candle 
stick which Hugo de Flori, abbot of St. Augustine’s, Can- 
terbury, bought for the choir in the same year—1097: 
“ Candelabrum magnum in choro aereum quod Jesse voca- 
tur in partibus emit transmarinis.” * 

The earliest Jesse tree in a church window was pro- 
bably that at Saint-Denis, described by the abbot Suger as 


Stirps Jesse in capite ecclesvae 


among the new glass windows of notable variety which he 
had painted for him by 


magistorum multorum de diversis nationibus manu 
exquisita.® 


This was about 1140-1144. The window at Chartres, 
—according to M. Emile Mile, in the chapter on glass in 
Michel’s history of art, a replica or copy of Suger’s at 
Saint-Denis,—is fortunately in a good state of preserva- 
tion to this day. 

At York Minster another Jesse window was put in 
place in the latter half of the twelfth century, after 1159. 
Ms Male ventures the opinion that this window was also 
a duplicate of that at Saint-Denis, and even that it was 
made in France. The window at Chartres, then, is the 
oldest and best example we have of the tree of Jesse 
during what is sometimes called the period of Byzantine 
influence. 


*Corblet, Etude Iconographique sur Varbre de Jessé, in Revue de 
VArt Chrétien, 1860. 
® A. Lecoy de la Marche, @uvres Completes de Suger, Paris, 1867. 
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The following table, by no means complete, but serving 
somewhat to show the extent of the dissemination of the 
tree of Jesse, is compiled from an article by the Abbé 
Corblet in the Revue de ’ Art Chrétien and from standard 
works on art by Didron, Michel, Liibke, Reber, Venturi, 
Lewis F. Day. 


XI CENTURY 
Candlesticks .... Belgium (?), and Canterbury .... 1097. 


XII CENTURY 
Windows: 
Saint-Denis, 1140-1144 
Chartres, c. 1149 
York Minster, after 1159 
Mans 
Painted wood ceiling: 
St. Michael’s, Hildesheim, 1186 
Sculpture: 
Parma, Baptistery 


derivative of Saint-Denis 


XIII Century 
Windows: 
Amiens 
Troyes 
Reims 
Paris, Sainte Chapelle 
Wells 
Saint-Cunibert de Cologne 
Sculpture: 
Laon, main door and vaulting of door 
Chartres, door 
Amiens, door 
Miniature: 
Psalter of Queen Ingeburge, c. 1236 (Mus. Condé) 


Bible historicale, (Biblio. de Reims, ms. =) 
XIV Century 


Miniature: 
St. Omer psalter, (English ms. begun 1325. Ref. in 
Burl. Mag. XIII, 269) 
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Psalter, (Probably English, Biblio. Douai, ms. 171) 
Speculum humane salvationis (Biblio. Arsenal, xs, 
Theol. Lat. 42). 


Sculpture: 
Orvieto cathedral, ¢. 1330 (Very elaborate, on pilasters) 
Longport, (alabaster. Cf. Corblet) 


In the fifteenth century the examples in sculpture, in 
painting, and in different kinds of decorative art, arc 
very numerous and show a great variety of design. A 
splendid example of a fifteenth-century Jesse window is 
that at Dorchester in Oxfordshire. The subject was so 
popular that it was employed even in decorating private 
residences. 

But, for all changes of detail, the essential design re- 
mains: the righteous Jesse sleeps, lying at the foot of 
the tree, or with the tree growing out of his body; the 
tree, or vine, bears the royal ancestors of Christ, sometinics 
represented by only three or four; and generally—especi- 
ally in the windows, and in the Hildesheim ceiling—thic 
prophets form a border, flanking the kings; at the summit 
is Christ. 

Turning now to a consideration of the play, I shall 
endeavor to show that it ought not to be called “ The 
Prophets,” but rather “The Tree of Jesse,” or “ The 
Rote of Jesse” (radix Jesse); and after that I shall show 
what I believe to be its indebtedness to the Tree, or Root, 
of Jesse in art. 

In the first place the title “ The Prophets” does not 
oecur in the manuscript.° This name was foisted upon 
the text by Halliwell, who mistook it for a simple evolu- 


* Though I have not been able to examine the Ms. myself, I have 
it on the authority of Dr. Karl Young, who has examined and made 
careful notes upon it, that the words “ The Prophets” do not occur 
at the head of this play. 
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tion of the prophet play. In casting about for a title, it 
is odd that he did not refer to the prologue to the cycle,” 
which describes the play thus: 

Off the gentyl Jesse rote 

The sefnt pagent forsothe xal ben 

Out of the whiche doth sprynge oure bote 

As in prophecye we redyn and sen; 

Kyngys and prophetes with wordys fful sote, 

Schulle prophesye al of a qwene.... 


At the end of the play, moreover, stands this rubric: 
Explicit Jesse. 

When we begin to read the text, we observe that the 
first speaker, Isaiah, who pronounces the more familiar 
of his prophecies—virgo concipict et pariet filium—is 
followed immediately by a speaker designated in the rubric 
as Radix Jesse. This speaker, as it were taking the words 
out of Isaiah’s mouth, gives that prophecy of Isaiah which 
we have seen was the inspiration of artists: 


Egredietur virga de radice Jesse 
Et flos de radice ejus ascendet. 


It is indeed Jesse who speaks, in his capacity of root of 
the genealogical tree, for he continues thus: 


A blyssyd braunch xal sprynge of me 
That xal be swettere than bawmys brethe; 
Oute of that braunche, in Nazareth 
A flowre xal blome of me, Jesse rote, 
The whiche by grace xal dystroye dethe, 
And brynge mankende to blysse most sote. 


The next speaker is Jesse’s son, the first king in the line 
of Christ’s ancestors, Davyd Rev: 


*The prologue certainly belongs to the first seven plays in the 
Hegge collection. 
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I am David, of Jesse rote 
The fresche kyng by naturelle successyon, 
And of my blood xal sprynge oure bote.... 


Following David comes the prophet Jeremiah, and 
thereafter the kings alternate regularly with prophets, so 
that each king save the last comes between two prophets. 
In all there are thirteen prophets and thirteen kings: the 
line of ancestors including Jesse, therefore, comprises four- 
teen. 

Now it is to be noted that the prophets in our play are 
not all chosen because of the significance of their scrip- 
tural prophecies. In the first place, in the case of Jere- 
mias, Ozyas (i. e., Hosea), and Sophosas, they supply no 
prophecy of their own, but merely echo that of Isaiah. 

For example: 


Jeremias— 
I am the prophete Jeremye, 
And fulliche accorde in alle sentence 
With king David and with Ysaie.... 


Ozyas— 
Off that byrthe wyttnes bere I, 
A prophete Osyas men me calle, 
And aftyr that tale of Isaye, 
That mayd xal bere Emanuelle. 


In the second place, the prophecies are in some cases 
obscure and incorrect. Thus the prophecy of Daniel— 


I prophete Danyel am welle apayed 
In figure of this I saw a tre; 

All the fendys of helle xalle ben affrayd 
Whan maydenys ffrute theron thei se... . 


seems to be an incorrect allusion to Daniel rv, 10 et seq., 
wherein we read of Nebuchadnezzar’s vision of a great tree 
reaching to heaven. The author of our play, in my opin- 
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ion, brings in this vision of the tree because he wishes a 
prophecy appropriate to a representation of the tree of 
Jesse.1! Though the same metaphor is sometimes em- 
ployed in allusion to the cross—the tree on which is the 
fruit of a maid—such an interpretation is only partially 
satisfactory here. Daniel says, “ In fygure of this I saw 
a tre’: surely it is permissible to find in this a double 
allusion. 

That the genealogical tree is the central and dominant 
theme of the whole piece is further attested by the speech | 
of Aggeus propheta, the prophet Haggai, who following | 
King Joathan’s boast, “‘Of my kynrede God wol be man,” 
says: 


With yow I do holde that am prophete Aggee, 
Come of the same hygh and holy stok, 
God of oure kynrede in dede born wyl be... . 


Thus prophecy is subordinated to the claim of kinship in 
the same high and holy stock. 

Prophets and their prophecies, then, seem to be included 
with a view to filling out a predetermined number. The 
author seems rather put to it to find a suitable speech for 
every one. But if he had been directly indebted to the 
Processus Prophetarum, or other prophet plays, he would 
scarcely have been at such a loss; for in that case he would 
have had an appropriate prophecy together with each pro- 
phet. Needless to say, had he chosen his prophets for the 
special significance of their prophecies, he would not have 
been confronted with any such problem. Why does he 
wish just thirteen prophets? It may be because the num- 


“The customary prophecy for Daniel in the prophet plays is that 
of the pseudo-Augustinian sermon (cf. M. Sepet, Les Prophétes du 
Christ)—Cum venerit sanctus sanctorum cessabit unctio vestra. 
This is not found in the Vulgate. 
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ber is regarded as sacred, it may possibly be due to some 
influence of the Processus Prophetarum,'* or it may he 
simply to fill out the plan of having the prophets alternate 
with the kings. It is interesting to note here a typical 
arrangement of the pictured tree. In the Chartres win- 
dow there are seven persons in the tree and fourteen 
prophets in the border. 

Why are there thirteen kings? The answer is not hard 
to find: it lies in that same passage of the gospel of St. 
Matthew which together with Isaiah’s prophecy of the 
branch out of the root of Jesse furnished the basis for 
the iconographic tree. St. Matthew divides the genealogy 
of Christ into three parts of fourteen each—from Abra- 
ham to David, from David to the Babylonian captivity, 
and from the captivity to Christ. The middle division, 
—the royal line,—appears in the play with the exception 
of the last two kings, Josiah and Jechonias. The play- 
writer, having begun with Jesse and David—whereas St. 
Matthew begins his second group with Solomon—com- 
pietes the tally of fourteen at Amon and there stops. The 
list from Jesse to Amon agrees exactly with that in the 
gospel. Inasmuch as the evangelist, doubtless influenced 
by a sense of sacredness in number (fourteen being a 
multiple of seven) has given a list that does not entirely 

‘agree with the Old Testament, there is little doubt that 
this is the source of the names and the determination oi 
the number of the kings in our play. 

The playwriter could not readily have depended upon 
the pictured tree for names and number, because the kings 


"The pseudo-Augustinian sermon pointed out by M. Sepet as 
the source of the Processus Prophetarum, and the Limoges Processus, 
have each just thirteen prophets; but the prophets of our play cor- 
respond with neither of these groups save in the case of Isaiah, 
Jeremiah, Daniel, and Habbakuk. 
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being the chief persons in the design were generally shown 
much larger than the prophets, and, space on this account 
lacking, they were in consequence restricted to a repre- 
sentative few. Thus while David and Solomon were al- 
most always recognizable, the number and identification of 
the other kings was a matter determined by the exigencies 
of the medium. I may mention, for what it may be worth, 
that a fifteenth-century fresco in the Buurkerke at Utrecht 
indicates by name exactly thirteen kings, ending with 
Amon. They correspond, with one exception, with those 
in the play. 

Let us now, skipping the prophets who alternate with 
them, consider the kings and their speeches. This will 
show better than anything else how the play is built up on 
the central theme of the genealogical tree. 

David, who in the regular prophet plays is a chief pro- 
phet, here heads the line of kings, and instead of giving 
vcice to one of the many prophecies from the psalms, is 
content to announce himself the son of Jesse—“ of Jesse 
rote,”’—the ancestor of Christ, and to echo the prophecy 
of Isaiah. 


Salamon Rea. 
I am Salamon the secunde kynge. 


Roboas Rex. 
The iij.de kynge of the jentylle Jesse 
My name is knowe, kynge Roboas, 
Of our kynrede yitt men xul se 
A clene mayde trede down foule Sathanas. 


Abias Rez. 
I, that am calde kynge Abias 
Conferme for trewe that ye han seyd.... 


Asa Rea, 
I kynge Asa, beleve alle this... . 


Josophat rea. 
And I, Josophat, the vj.te kynge serteyne 
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i Pea ' Of Jesse rote in the lenyalle successyon, 
1 ‘All that my progenitouris hath befor me seyn... . 


Joras Rex. 
And I, Joras, also in the number of sefne 
Of Jesse rote kynge.... 


Ozias Rea. 
And I Ozyas, kynge of hygh degré, 
Spronge of Jesse rote... . 


Joathas rex. 
My name is knowe kyng Joathan 
The ix.e kynge spronge of Jesse... . 


Achas rez. 
Off Jesse kyng Achas is my name... . 


Ezechias rez. 
The xj.te kyng of this geneologye. .. . 


Manasses rea. 
Of this nobylle and wurthy generacion 
The xij.te kyng am I Manasses... . 


The last speaker in the play, King Amon, pronounces 
a sort of epilogue— 


Amon rez. 
Amon kynge, ffor the last conclusyon, 
Al thynge beforn seyd ffor trowthe do testyfie, 
Praynge that lord of oure synne remyssyon, 
At that dredful day he graunt mercye. 


Thus we alle of this genealogye, 
¢ Accordinge in on here in this place, 
Pray that hey; lorde whan that we xal dye, 
Of his gret goodnesse to grawnt us his grace! 


Then come the words L’rplicit Jesse,—the play of Jesse 
is ended. 

There seems to be no ascertainable source for the play 
as a play of the Tree, or Root, of Jesse, save in art. M. 
Senet cites a reference to a Corpus Christi procession of 
prophets followed by a procession of Kings descended from 
Jesse, with their father, Jesse, which took place at May- 
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enne about 1655.'* But this is too late to be of impor- 
tance to us, even though we agreed with the suggestion that 
it is referable to some earlier mysteries at Laval. 

It is curious that Dr. Paul Weber, seeking explanation 
for the occurrence of Roboam and Jese in a row of prophets 
on a little ivory casket of the end of the eleventh or begin- 
ning of the twelfth century, points triumphantly to our 
play, with the comment that ‘ Roboam’ and ‘ Jese’ are 
found also among the prophets in the English Ludus 


%L’Idée de faire paraitre 4 cdté des prophétes proprement dits 
la lignée de Jessé, les rois de Juda, fils de David et ancétres du 
Messie, n’est pas particuliére au Ludus Coventrie. La scéne a cer- 
tainement eu ce caractére dans des mystéres francais, comme le 
prouve le passage suivant d’une description des usages encore ob- 
servé au commencement du XVIIe siécle dans les cérémonies de la 
Féte-Dieu de Mayenne. Nous empruntons ce passage aux savants 
Recherches sur les mystéres qui ont été représentés dans le Maine 
par le R. P. Dom P. Piolin, Bénédictin de la Congrégation de France 
(Angers, 1858, broch. in 8°, p. 45). 

“On fit vers ce temps (vers 1655), dit l’abbé Guyard de la Fosse, 
une grande réforme en la solennité de la procession de la Féte-Dieu, 
qui passoit pour eélébre & Mayenne. Voici ce qui s’y observoit: 
aprés les deux banniéres, marchoient deux personnes représentant 
Adam et Bve, au milieu desquelles on portoit un petit arbre chargé 
de pommes, avec la figure d’un serpent. Ensuite paraissoient ceux 
qui représentoient les patriarches et les prophé@tes, vétus de soutanes 
et manteaux de différentes couleurs, avec de grandes barbes et des 
perruques, portant sur le dos un écriteau du nom du personnege de 
chacun, comme d’Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, Moise, Isaie, Jérémie, etc., 
leur nombre étoit fini par Saint Jean-Baptiste couvert d’une peau 
de chameau, et portant un agneeu. Aprés eux venoient les rois 
descendus de Jessé, comme David, Salomon, ete., habillés magni- 
fiquement, la couronne sur la téte et le sceptre A la main. Ils 
étoient suivis de leur pére Jess¢, qui avoit une grande chevelure 
blanche, une robe fourrée, et s’appuyoit sur un baton... .” 

C’est avee toute raison que le savant bénédictin rapprochant ces 
usages des mystéres représentés plus anciennement A Laval, le jour 
de la Féte-Dieu .... dit que “les acteurs étaient descendus de 
leurs planches et marchaient dans la rue” (Marius Sepet, Les 
Prophétes du Christ, Paris, 1878, p. 168, note). 
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Coventriae. Weber is looking at the art representations 
for evidence of the existence of earlier prophet plays. He 
overlooks the fact that Roboam is distinctly labeled re, 
and that Jesse is neither king nor prophet.’* In speaking 
of the intrusion of the ancestors of Christ into the ranks 
of the prophets, he seems unconscious of the convention 
of the tree of Jesse. Ernst Falke in a special study of 
the sources, merely echoes Sepet?® in referring to the 
Processus. 

The play most likely derived the names of the kings 
from the liturgy for Christmas day, in the reading from 
St. Matthew. But as we have seen, the line in the gospe] 
begins with Abraham, and is not even divided in such a 
way as to make Jesse prominent. 

The subject, moreover, is not one that is readily adapt- 
able to dramatic treatment: it is distinctly a pictorial sub- 
ject. Considering, then, the fact that in art it was a 
subject familiar for at least two or three centuries before 
the play, it seems all but inevitable that we should come to 
the conclusion that the play was simply an attempt to 
dramatize the iconographic Tree of Jesse. 


Joun K. Bonne tt. 


** Roboam ” und “ Jese” fanden sich auch unter den Propheten 
im englischen Ludus Coventrie .... Durand hat klargestellt, was 
Sepet nicht bestimmt genug hervorhob, dass das Eindringen der 
Vorfahren Christi in die Reihe der Propheten Christi auf die Litur- 
gie des Weihnachtsfestes zuriickzufiihren ist, in welcher die Gene- 
alogie Christi von alters her zur Verlesung kam. Die in mittelalter- 
lichen Kirechen, namentlich auf Glasfenstern, so beliebte Darste!- 
lung der Vorfahren Christi ist also wieder ein Beweis fiir den inni- 
gen Zusammenhang zwischen Liturgie und bildender Kunst im 
Mittelalter (Geistliches Schauspiel und Kirchliche Kunst, Stuttgart. 
1894). 

* Ernst Falke, Die Quellen des sog. Ludus Coventrie, Leipzig, 
Reudnitz, 1908. 
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XVIL—THE ENAMOURED MOSLEM PRINCESS IN 
ORDERIC VITAL AND THE FRENCH EPIC 


In the tenth book of his Historia Lcclesiastica, Orderic 
Vital gives an account of Bohemond’s surprise and capture 
by the Turkish Emir, Daliman, and his imprisonment, 
with other French nobles, in one of the Emir’s fortresses. 
Now there happened to live in this particular stronghold 
the Emir’s daughter, Melaz. She had often heard the 
bravery of the Crusaders praised, and welcomed this op- 
portunity to make the acquaintance of such famous heroes. 
So she would visit Bohemond and his friends in their dun- 
geon and talk with them. Her favorite topic was the tenets 
of the Christian faith. Conversation naturally led to a 
good understanding and assistance on Melaz’s part. 

Two years went by. Daliman had become involved in a 
war with his brother, Soliman. To aid her father, Melaz 
had the French armed and sent to the front. Battle was 
already joined when they arrived. They charged, and 
Soliman’s ranks wavered. Bohemond engaged Soliman’s 
son in single combat and killed him. After great carnage 
the enemy fled. But true to a promise given Melaz, the 
French left the pursuit and returned to their prison, where, 
at Melaz’s instigation, they overpowered their former 
jailors and seized the citadel. 

Tt held an immense treasure. The royal palace stood 
close by. Consequently when Daliman came back from the 
war and proceeded to reproach Melaz for giving weapons 
to the French, at the same time threatening her and them 
with death at the stake, Bohemond could witness the scene 
from his post in the keep. He lost no time in coming to 
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Melaz’s rescue, and assured her safety by making himsc!! 
master of Daliman’s person, an easy task, since the Emir’s 
guards had scattered to find quarters in the town. 

Thus relieved in regard to herself, Melaz began to work 
on her father. She reminded him that the French had 
won his battle for him, had returned when they could have 
escaped, and, as a matter of fact, could dispose of him as 
they pleased. Daliman admitted the force of these argu- 
ments and asked for advice. It was to make peace with 
the Christians, arrange for a general exchange of pris- 
oners, and reward Bohemond. But whether the advice was 
taken or not, Melaz’s mind was made up. She had turned 
Christian, and would abandon her father and his vile 
creed as well. 

Violent gestures were Daliman’s only reply, a demon- 
stration which prompted Melaz to arrest all the Moslems 
in the palace, garrison it with the French and usurp the 
power. For a fortnight the Emir stood fast, and many 
were the curses he hurled at Mahomet, his god, at his for- 
mer subjects and his faithless neighbors. But in the en! 
he gave way to his sense of discretion and the persuasion 
of his men. He agreed to the terms proposed, and even 
promised Melaz in marriage to Bohemond. This submis- 
sion, however, did not lull the prudent mind of Melaz, and 
she took the precaution of summoning Tancred from 
Antioch with a force strong enough to protect Bohemon«’s 
retreat. Moslem prisoners also accompanied Tancred, 
among them the former princess of Antioch, who came in 
tears, we are told, because she was compelled to bid fare- 
well to pork. For though Turks enjoy the flesh of dogs 
and wolves, they abhor pork, “and thereby prove that they 
are without all the laws of Moses and Christ, and belong 
neither to the Jews nor the Christians.” 
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But Melaz’s precautions were unnecessary. Before 
Tancred could arrive, Daliman had been won over by the 
charms of Bohemond’s conversation to join daughter and 
subjects in reviling Mahomet and extolling the power of 
Christ. The peace remained unbroken. The French 
journeyed quietly back to Antioch. Melaz soon followed 
them with her attendants, and a rousing welcome awaited 
all. 

Bohemond’s first care was to dispatch his friend, Richard, 
to St. Leonard’s, in Limousin, with gifts of silver chains as 
thank-offerings for his deliverance. Melaz was baptized, 
and was persuaded by Bohemond to seek some other noble 
in marriage, for he himself had already suffered great hard- 
ships and was to undergo many others, and also must per- 
force discharge a vow he had made to Saint Leonard while 
in captivity. So a sorry husband he would make. Rather 
let her choose his cousin, Roger, his junior, handsome, 
high-born and rich. The reasoning was good, and the 
princess heeded it, and in the midst of universal plaudits 
the wedding took place.' 

A curious intermingling of fact and invention is this 
narrative of Orderic’s. The framework is historical. 
Bohemond and his retinue were captured by surprise and 
held prisoners for several years. The vow to Saint Leonard 
and Bohemond’s pilgrimage to the shrine in Limousin are 
also historical. In the continuation to Tudeboeuf’s chron- 
icle we even read that it was an offering of silver balls, like 
the balls on his chains, that Bohemond made to the saint,* 
a qualification which varies only slightly from the silver 
chains of Orderic. There is also an allusion to this vow in 


1 Historia Ecclesiastica, x, 23 (Edition of the Société de l’Histoire 
de France, Vol. Iv, pp. 139-158). 


* Recueil des historiens occidentaux des Croisades, Vol. 111, p. 228. 
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Raoul de Caen, who visited Palestine in 1107,° while 
Orderic on a later page tells of the actual visit to S:. 
Leonard’s.* 

On the other hand, Bohemond’s appearance in Dali- 
man’s battle-line is probably fictitious. We read in Albert 
of Aix that the Emir (“Donomannus”) entered Boli- 
mond’s prison in quest of advice about the campaign, and 
that this conference led to the hero’s ransom, for which tlie 
Emir was soundly rated by Soliman.’ But the incongruity 
of such a happening excites the suspicion that Albert is 
here affected by the same report which ascribed armed 
assistance in Orderic. 

The general exchange of prisoners, however, finds cvr- 
roboration in an anonymous Greek chronicle. The Moslem 
princess of Antioch even appears there, though without the 
regrets that Orderic notes.° But Matthew of Edessa is not 
aware of any exchange. He says that Bohemond was ran- 
somed, and that an Armenian chief was the principal mover 
in raising the ransom.” 

Yet, while admitting that Orderie’s account of Bohe- 
mond’s captivity is substantiated at more than one point, 
we must confess that these substantiations confirm, after 
all, only a small portion of his story. The larger part is 
built around the person and deeds of Melaz, and of Melaz 
sober chronicle is silent. The Moslem princess who vields 
to the attractions of her father’s French prisoner, befricnds 
him, discusses religion with him, professes conversion to 
his creed and offers him hand and heart is we!l known to 


* Op. cit., Vol. m1, p. 713. 

* Hist. Ec., x1, 12 (edition cited, Vol. 1v, pp. 211, 212). 

5 Recueil des hist. oc. ete., Vol. Iv, pp. 524, 611 sq. 

* Recueil des ‘historiens orientaua etc., Vol. 1, p. 212. 

7 Recueil des historiens des Croisades, Documents Arméniens, 
Vol. 1, p. 69. 
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medieval romance. So, too, is the Christian captive, who 
accepts this homage and profits by it, who through it aids 
his captor in war or seizes his palace and perhaps his per- 
son, and thus wrests an unwilling assent to the daughter’s 
union. But of both knight and princess medieval history 
seems ignorant. Consequently the question comes to us, 
where did the legend, since legend there is, start? Tow did 
it enter into literature ? 

It is possible that the latter query may find an answer in 
Orderie himself. For it is his work which offers the earl- 
iest European version of the legend, dating as it does 
around 1135. But something like it had already appeared 
in the West, and had perhaps been assimilated to the main 
story by Orderie or Orderic’s informant. We refer, of 
course, to the epic poem of Mainet. 

The hero of Mainet, the future Charlemagne, had found 
refuge from his enemies with the Emir of Toledo, had 
helped him in his wars, had rid his daughter, Galienne, of 
an unwelcome Moslem suitor by means of a single combat, 
had been offered Galienne and the kingdom, had accepted 
the one but not the other, and had carried his willing bride 
back to France and a Christian wedding. But in all this 
there was no question of captivity, nor of release, nor of 
violence done the father, nor of religious variance. Indeed, 
matters went on as they may very well have gone on in 
tenth-century Spain, where Christian adventurers fought 
with Moslems against Moslems or Christians indifferently, 
and undoubtedly contracted more or less stable unions with 
Moslem women. The earcer of the great Almanzor, ruler 
of Cordova from 978 to 1002, might be cited as a partial 
proof of these elastic conditions. .\lmanzor used Christian 
mercenaries against his father-in-law and enemy, Ghalib, 


and Ghalib hired Christians, too. Almanzor also took 
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wives from among the high nobility of Castille and Leon. 
Of such a marriage his successor was born. 

Contemporaneous in tradition with Mainet, as Professor 
Lang reminds me, and reflecting the same political and so- 
cial conditions, is the Spanish poem of the Infantes de 
Lara. The father of the Laras had been sent to Almanzor 
to be executed, a Christian betrayed to a Moslem by a 
Christian. But the Moslem, respecting the victim, refused 
to do the evil work, and for death substituted imprison- 
ment. He also committed the Spaniard to the care of a 
fair jailor, perhaps Almanzor’s sister, who fell in love with 
her charge and bore him a son, who was destined to avenge 
the wrongs suffered by his father’s family. Here again, 
though of quite a different tenor from Mainet, neither 
racial nor religious enmity forms the theme, and its re- 
semblance to Orderic’s account of Melaz’s dealings with 
Bohemond remains wholly superficial, accidental. The 
essential plot is lacking to the Infantes de Lara quite as 
much as to Mainet. 

Now what is the plot? What are the essential elements 
in the story of the enamoured Moslem princess? They 
are these: the release of a prisoner by the daughter of his 
captor; her conversion to his faith; her return with him 
to his native land. Mainet chanced upon one of the vital 
factors of the legend. It is wholly innocent of the others. 
And the approximation of the Infantes de Lara is seen to 
be of the feeblest. 

Still two of these factors, the vital two, joined together 
in a close and logical combination, existed long before 
Orderic’s time, before Almanzor’s, before Charlemagne’s, 
or even before Charles Martel’s. Already at the beginning 
of the Christian era, Seneca the Rhetorician had formi- 
lated them in the heading of the sixth controversia of his 
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first book of questions for argumentation: “Captus a piratis 
scripsit patri (de) redemptione. Non redimebatur. Arci- 
piratae filia jurare eum coegit, ut duceret se uxorem s1 
dimissus esset. MRelicto patre secuta est adulescentem. 
Rediit ad patrem, duxit illam. Orba incidit. Pater im- 
perat ut arcipiratae filiam dimittat et orbem ducat. Nolen- 
tem abdicat.” And the discussion that follows this outline 
casts further light on its incidents. The vouth is shown 
lying in a dungeon (“ in tenebris jacebam”’), working on 
the sympathy of his tender-hearted (or ambitious) warden, 
promising her marriage for his freedom and urging her 
to fly with him. The story undoubtedly came to Seneca 
from the store of the Greek sophists. Nor did his version 
suffer much change in the Western world. The fifth tale 
of the Gesta Romanorum, of the thirteenth century, pre- 
serves all its fundamentals. The orphaned rival has fallen 
out, to be sure, but the father still threatens disinheritance 
if the son marries his reseuer—who is now promoted to 
the grade of princess, in keeping, perhaps, with Sencea’s 
arctptrata. 

Now what did Orderic know of Seneca’s controversia, 
or of the antecedents of the coming Gesta Romanorum ? 
Nothing, it is quite safe to say. His knowledge of the de- 
votion of a Moslem princess to the captive Bohemond came 
to him from the East by the way of knight, minstrel or 
pilgrim, and it is in the East that we are likely to come 
upon the source of his story. The difference between that 
story and Seneca’s controversia, apart from the admixture 
of military exploits with Orderic, mainly consists in the 
idea of the maiden’s conversion to the faith of her captive. 
And Seneca’s controversia was to receive this striking ad- 
dition in one of those Oriental tales which were to make 
up the collection of the Arabian Nights. 
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The Magian, Bahram, has thrown Prince As’ad, a Mos- 
lem, into a dungeon beneath his house, and has set over 
him as tormentor his daughter, Bustan. But when Bustan 
went down to beat As’ad, his great beauty stayed her han. 
Instead of blows, she freed him from his chains and began 
to talk with him. The conversation soon turned on ques- 
tions of religion, and so persuasive were As’ad’s words 
that after much instruction Bustan foreswore her fait! 
for As’ad’s, and gave him her heart in keeping as well. 
After she had nursed him back to health she learned of his 
identity by a crier and restored him to his family. licr 
father, however, was seized by the Sultan and condemneil 
to death. He asked for a few moments’ grace; they were 
granted, and he used them in abjuring Magianism. So 
his life was spared. Yet, notwithstanding all these serv- 
ices, Bustan did not receive her due reward. For As’ad 
was claimed by a former flame, and it was his older brother 
who finally married the submissive Bustan.* 

When we compare the outline of this tale to Orderic’s 
narrative we can hardly doubt that we have in it his prin- 
cipal source. Not only is the girl's conversion stresse| 
with emphasis, but the eventual disposition of her hand 
is strangely like Melaz’s fate, who was at last given to 
Bohemond’s cousin and not to Bohemond. And the rea- 
son alleged in the Nights is the good one. .As’ad was al- 
ready bespoken. So with the fathers of the two heroines. 
Aiter long resistance the charms of Bohemond’s conversa- 
tion won Daliman over to Christianity. Bahram rejected 
Mohammedanism until it was that or his head for him. 
Again the good reason is given by the Vights, and Orderic’s 
appears again the derived version. 


® Arabian Nights, Tales 236, 237, 248. Cf. V. Chauvin, Bibli- 
graphie des ouvrages arabes, Vol. v, pp. 209, 210. 
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Besides, as Professor LeCompte suggests, Orderic’s ac- 
count shows another strongly marked impress of its East- 
ern origin. <All of the characters in his chronicle of Bohe- 
mond’s adventures bear historical names of the day, save 
the most important one, the heroine. Her name had to be 
invented. All the names of the Arabian Nights tale are 
descriptive, and if this were Orderic’s ultimate source, 
ihe fabrication of a descriptive name, to add to those fur- 
nished by history, would be wholly in keeping. So Melaz 
would be borrowed from the Greek adjective wédas, black 
or swarthy. But the adoption of this appellative indicates 
Greek territory. The earlier form of this tale of the 
Nights would, therefore, have been carried to Orderic 
from Syria or Byzantium. 

Indeed, if you set that tale, even as we now know it, 
into the authenticated framework of Bohemond’s captivity 
and release, you need but two more incidents to make 
Orderic’s narrative complete. One is the assistance ren- 
dered the captor by his prisoner in war; the other is the 
seizure of the captor’s fortress by the prisoner, at the 
daughter’s instigation. Current French epic could have 
easily supplied both. We have noticed the former in 
Mainet. The latter was apparently numbered among the 
exploits of William of Orange, and has been handed down 
to us, though considerably modified, probably, by the poem 
of the Prise d’Orange. 

Considerably moditied, and perhaps affected by an echo 
of the Nights tale itself. The beginning, however, is 
wholly unlike that tale. William enters Orange not as a 
captive, but as one attracted thither by the fame of Orable’s 
beauty. With him are several comrades. All are dis- 
guised as Turks. They excite Orable’s sympathy by their 
accounts of William’s prowess, so that when their disguise 
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is finally penetrated she vields to their entreaties and prom- 
ises of reward far enough to give them the arms with which 
they drive the Saracens from the tower. Their triumph 
is brief. Overcome by numbers, they are thrown into a 
dungeon, where Orable soon comes to visit them. She tells 
them she will free them if William will marry her, and she 
will also adopt their faith. William consents, binds him- 
self by pledge and oath, and they are released. At Orable’s 
suggestion they send home for aid, seize the tower again 
and hold it until help comes. The poem concludes with 
the baptism and wedding of Orable, who brings Orange in 
dower to William. 

After all, then, the heroine of the poem does free the 
prisoners and marry their leader. She undergoes con- 
version and baptism, too. But the French were really uot 
captives. They had put themselves in the enemy's power 
out of curiosity. Nor was Orable a maiden and a daughter 
of the Pagan. She was his wife. Nor did she follow her 
lover home. On the contrary, she set him over her own 
land, and together they ruled Orange. So the plot of the 
Prise d’ Orange at bottom is quite different from the tra- 
ditional plot of the rescued captive. Its likeness to Or- 
deric’s narrative comes from the marriage of a princess 
to a foreigner she has befriended, and her apostasy. But 
Orable reminds you strongly of Melaz. She possesses 
Meiaz’s prudence and wise determination. Consequently, 
the resemblances between the epic and Orderie are strik- 
ing enough to suggest the idea that a connection may have 
existed between them, and that Orderic’s source, or Orderic 
himself, may have given the poem its tone and at least one 
of its episodes. 

But we should also remember that Orderie was familiar 
with the story of William of Orange, and knew an earlicr 
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Prise d’ Orange,’ from which he could have easily borrowed 
the tower motive. His informant could have done this, 
too, and if we are inclined to believe it was the informant, 
and not Orderic, who made the loan, it is because this 
particular incident appears elsewhere in another version, 
where the notion of military aid, which Orderic stresses, 
does not appear. Orderic, therefore, would find the tower 
motive in his source. How plausible this conclusion about 
the origin of the tower motive in Orderic may be can be 
seen by the comparison of his account with this new ver- 
sion, the version contained in the epic poem of Fierabras. 

Oliver has won his duel with the giant, but with several 
comrades falls victim to Pagan treachery, and is lodged in 
a dungeon of the Emir of Spain. The Emir’s daughter, 
Floripas, hears the lamentations of the captives and goes 
to relieve them. She kills their jailor, who would oppose 
her, and releases the knights, but only after they have 
sworn fealty to her. She leads them to her room, exacts a 
pledge of complete obedience to her, and finally confesses 
her love for the absent Guy of Burgundy. For him she 
would even renounce her faith. 

Soon Guy comes upon the stage, as one of an embassy 
sent the Emir by Charlemagne. The reception of the em- 
bassy is insulting, its retort defiant, and the Emir plans to 
put its members to death. While he is deliberating with 
his leading men, Floripas enters the hall, grasps the situa- 
tion at once, urges on her father, and asks for the custody 
of the prisoners in the meantime. This is granted, and 
Guy, with his friends, rejoins Oliver’s party. All pledge 
again to obey Floripas, and Guy, facing death as an alter- 
native, accepts her love. 

But there is a Moslem suitor, whose suspicions are 


* J. Bédier, Les légendes épiques, Vol. 1, p. 121. 
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aroused by Floripas’s long absence, and who breaks into her 
room to his own destruction. Floripas seizes this cris's 
as the moment to act. The French rush into the hall, drive 
out the Saracens, and make themselves masters of palace 
and tower. The Emir besieges them there. As in Orderic, 
the tower held much treasure, but lacked provisions, and 
Guy, sallying forth to get food, was first captured, then 
rescued. Provisions are obtained, and the garrison stay 
off the enemy until Charlemagne comes. The Emir, re- 
fusing to recant, is slain, with his daughter’s entire «p- 
proval. Floripas is baptized, married to Guy, and is 
crowned queen with him over her inheritance. 

Ilere is an account singularly like Orderie’s. So much 
so, indeed, that we may almost assume it was derived from 
the same original. It omits the idea of military aid rcn- 
dered the captor, which is in Orderic, and it introduces the 
motive of the rival suitor—lacking in Orderie unless Soli- 
man’s son, who is worsted in single combat by Bohemond, 
is a faint shadow of him. It presents two rescues of Chris 
tian knights by the heroine, after the manner of the ?r/s- 
d’Orange, it has the Emir beheaded instead of allowing 
him to reeant, and it invests Guy with Floripas’s lands, as 
William had been with Orable’s. But all these are pure 
differences of incident. They do not touch the plot, which 
remains the same, with the exception of the traditional 
elopement of the heroine. And the heroine remains the 
same also, prudent, quick in decision, wise in counsel. 
Surely, the old romance was endowed with great tenacity 
of life, a tenacity all the more surprising here because (i: 
author of Fierabras knew of the adventures of Charles 
and Galienne, and yet did not incorporate them into his 
story, as we have supposed Orderie Vital did.”” 


“This knowledge of Mainet on our poet’s part is shown in the 
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The intimate relation of the Fierabras version to Or- 
derie’s account is further indicated by the free treatment 
the story received at the hands of other writers. The au- 
thor of Elie de Saint-Gilles, for instance, makes the Emir 
offer the captured Elie his daughter, Rosamond, provided 
he will turn Pagan. Elie refuses and escapes. Later he 
is wounded by the intidels, and is secretly carried to Rosa- 
mond’s tower. She has the power of healing wounds, and 
Elie is quickly restored to health. In gratitude he becomes 
her champion against an unwelcome suitor, kills her 
brother, who has abused her for favoring a Christian, 
stands a siege by her father in her tower and is finally 
rescued by Louis. The father is put to death, Rosamond 
is baptized, and (in the original version) married to Elie. 
She must have also brought him her land in dower, in the 
original, inasmuch as she seems to be the sole survivor of 
the family. 

The variations of Llie de Saint-Gilles are, as we see, 
not particularly vital. In spite of its strong immixture 
of romantic incident, it still preserves the traditional trend 
of the Eastern story. But with the Siege de Barbastre 
the matter is quite otherwise, and we miss in it essential 


warning the Emir receives from one of his council, when Floripas 
is asking him for the custody of the defiant embassy: 


Du rice Challemaine vous devroit ramenbrer, 
Que tant nori Galafre, qui lot fait edouber; 
Puis li tolli sa fille, Galiene au vis cler, 
L’enfant Garsilium en fist desireter. 
Hieravras, li, 2735-38, as corrected by Gaston 
Paris, Histoire poctique de Charlemagne, p. 232. 
In considering the investment of the hero with the heroine’s lands, 
in both the Prise d’Orange and Fierabras, we should remember that 
Galafre offered to give Charles his kingdom and Galienne, if he 
would stay in Spain, an offer which mey have suggested the 
dénouement of the two younger poems. 
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features of the old plot. For the rescue of the captured 
Commarcis family and its retainers from the tower of Bar- 
bastre is accomplished by a Saracen of the town, who thins 
avenges his private wrongs on the Emir. And the heroine 
is not the Emir’s daughter. She is Malatrie of Cordova, 
betrothed to the Emir’s son, and she is summoned by the 
Emir to the camp where he is besieging his capital, now in 
the power of the French. But Malatrie has fallen in love 
with Girard de Commarcis by hearsay, and has her tent 
pitched near the tower in the wall, which he is defen/- 
ing. So when Girard makes a sortie one day he comes 
upon her, and learns of her love. He returns it, and soon 
contrives her escape into the city. Her Moslem suitor is 
unhorsed by him in one of the many combats which ‘|| 
out the poem, and, the French resisting until Louis raises 
the siege, the union of knight and princess eventually takes 
place." 

After Orderic, therefore, the story of the enamoure| 
Moslem princess suffered deterioration. Even in Fivri- 
bras, nearest of the French versions to Orderic, the situa- 
tion is less simple, the recital more labored. Consequently 
it is Orderie’s narrative that is of paramount importance 
in the history of the tale in the West. And as Seneca un- 
doubtedly got his caption for argumentation from his 
Greek teachers of rhetoric, so Orderie as surely hear 
about Bohemond and Melaz from a returned pilgrim or 
Crusader. The story-tellers of the Eastern Empire ha! 
obstinately refused to forget the romance of the reseuci 
captive, and when reviving religious zeal drove the votaries 
of Mohammed on to the war with older creeds, the adde! 
episode of the rout of Magianism endowed its well-knowi 


"Ph, A. Becker, Le Siege de Barbastre, in Festgabe fiir G. Graber, 
pp. 252-266. 
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incidents with a deeper meaning. Little wonder that the 
Christians of Godfrey de Bouillon should take advantage 
of its renewed popularity to restate its moral. To adapt 
it, however, to the known facts of Bohemond’s capture and 
ransom demanded brains and imagination. This adapta- 
tion was surely the work of a man of talent. 

Who was this man of talent, of braias and imagination ? 
Is it possible it was Bohemond himself? Could any other 
than he or his comrades in trouble have possessed the au- 
thority to make such a fable pass muster with a sober Latin 
chronicler? On a later page of his book Orderiec tells how 
Bohemond made his pilgrimage to St. Leonard’s in the 
winter of 1106, paid his vow to the saint, and passed on to 
a veritable tour of central France. During Lent he visited 
many castles and towns, made many gifts to shrines, and 
stood godfather to many children. And everywhere he 
went he told of his recent experiences. Even at Easter, 
after he had married Constance of France at Chartres, he 
took his stand before the high-altar of the cathedral and, 
with the recital of his own fortunes and exploits, exhorted 
his audience to follow him against the Greek emperor.!* 
And what more telling illustration of the glories of a Cru- 
sader’s career in Syria could he have used than the story 
of Melaz’s devotion to the French and her conversion to 
the true faith ? 

In the spring of 1106 Orderic made a visit to the region 
north of the Loire.1* The countryside was ringing with 
Bohemond’s praises. Orderic may have learned of the 
hero’s “fortunes and exploits” from his own lips. He cer- 
tainty heard them told by many who had seen him, and, as 


" Hist. Ec., Xt, 12 (edition cited, Vol. Iv, pp. 210-213). Orderic’s 
words about Bohemond’s plea are: “Casus suos et res gestas enar- 
ravit.” 

“Op. cit., XI, 15 (edition cited, Vol. Iv, p. 215). 
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was his habit, we may suppose he wrote them down. i)id 
they already contain their epic embellishments, the mili- 
tary aid rendered Daliman, the seizure of his tower/ \ 
score of years and more were to pass before they were to 
assume their final shape, years echoing with epic song, aud 
it may well be that during this interval these incidents 
were added to the original story. But the presence of the 
tower episode in Fierabras might imply that this event 
had already been incorporated into Orderic’s source. ‘Tlic 
other, wanting in /’terabras, Orderie would have adapted 
from 

Now if our conclusion that the story of the enamoured 
Moslem princess reaches back through its Mohammedan 
revision to the Greek tale of the rescued captive is well 
founded, we might derive from its very genealogy the expla- 
nation of an interesting feature of its psychology, the char- 
acter of the heroine. The traits of a Melaz or a Floripas or 
an Orable—for we may perhaps consider the extant Pris: 
d’ Orange a product in part of the Eastern story—are not 
the traits of the medieval woman of the West. Compare 
their dispositions, for instance, with Bertha’s in Gira.’ 
de Roussillon. Even Galienne, who forsakes her own lan: 
and creed for her lover’s, and who, we may presume, had 
imbibed some of the spirit of Bustan through Arabie in- 


* Orderic’s loans from the story of William, and perhaps also froin 
the Chanson de Roland, in his account of an event that happened 
while he was in the midst of composing his Historia, show how he 
could combine epic tradition with historical fact. See The Battle of 
Frage and Larchamp in Orderie Vital, Modern Philology, 1 
(January, 1914), pp. 339-346. 

Orderic could also be the most faithful of reporters, as his picture 
of the Moslem Princess of Antioch in tears over her farewell to pork 
proves. The scene must have been intended to raise a laugh in the 
crowd, but Orderie fails to give us the least notion of humor in it. 
Nor does he elsewhere in his long narrative. 
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termediaries, is not the principal actor in Mainef. Her 
sole initiative seems to consist in warding off threatened 
danger from Charles. But Melaz and her sisters are the 
action itself. They guide and direct. ‘The knights heed 
their least word. They are the genuine descendants of the 
pirate’s daughter, who made absolute conformity to her 
behests, even to the extreme of marriage, the price of her 
prisoner’s freedom. And if the dominance of Bustan in 
the Arabian Nights is not so evident, we may assume that 
it is because the traditional qualities in her, and which she 
must have possessed at the end of the eleventh century, 
had suffered much toning down by the process of har- 
monizing them with the social conditions prevalent when 
the collection was given its final shape. 

The masterful nature of these women, foreign to France 
and to the feminine ideal of the French, would therefore 
be ancestral, inherited. It would have been bequeathed 
to them by their virile progenitor of classical antiquity. 
Did their example affect in any degree their more retiring 
sisters of the West, nurtured in the true faith? Did the 
romantic heroines of the end of the twelfth century, the 
Idoines, the Aelises, the Lienors, owe to them some meas- 
ure of their prudent self-confidence? It would be diffi- 
cult tosay. Orderic, for one, seems to have been impressed 
by the type. For when he has to chronicle the capture of 
Baldwin II, of Jerusalem, and his confinement in a Turk- 
ish fortress, he (or again it may be his informant) patterns 
the situation on the adventures of Bohemond and Melaz. 
Baldwin and his companions free themselves and seize the 
stronghold. The Emir besieges them to no purpose, and 
then offers an advantageous armistice. The French are 
about to accept it, when Fatumia, the Emir’s wife, ap- 
pears in the midst of their council (she resided in this fort- 
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ress), urges them to break off negotiations and rely on the 
castle’s strength and their valorous renown as knights of 
France. Should they successfully resist, she will embrace 
Christianity.’* 

The name, Fatumia, betrays the tongue of the returned 
pilgrim or Crusader. And Fatumia is not altogether a 
Melaz, any more than Baldwin is anywhere near a Bolie- 
mond. She is neither a sweetheart, nor a rescuer. But she 
is all the rest: a resolute adviser, an enemy to her own 
people, a willing apostate. In her mental attributes, at 
least, she fairly takes her stand beside Floripas, Orable 
and Melaz, a worthy specimen of those resourceful intide! 
princesses who compelled the unqualified admiration of 
the romancers of Christian France. 

F. M. Warren. 


“Op. cit., XI, 26 (edition cited, Vol. Iv, pp. 252-255). 


XVII.—KLEIST AT BOULOGNE-SUR-MER 


In October, 1803, Kleist secretly left Paris and traveled 
alone and without the customary passports to the northern 
coast of France, to the vicinity of Boulogne-sur-mer. In 
and near this city Napoleon I. was assembling a vast army, 
with munitions and transports, for the ostensible purpose 
of making a descent upon England. Kleist wished to 
enter this army and share its fate on English soil, in the 
hope of a soldier’s death. 

The most direct and reliable information we have con- 
cerning this episode in Kleist’s life is given us in his let- 
ter to Ulrike von Kleist dated at St. Omer, in the district 
Pas-de-Calais about 45 km. inland from Boulogne, Oct. 
26, 1803: 

“ Meine theure Ulrike! Was ich dir schreiben werde, 
kann dir vielleicht das Leben kosten; aber ich musz, ich 
musz, ich musz es vollbringen. Ich habe in Paris mein 
Werk, so weit es fertig war, durchgelesen, verworfen und 
verbrannt: und nun ist es aus. Der Himmel versagt 
mir den Ruhm, das Grészte der Giiter der Erde: 
ich werfe ihm, wie ein eigensinniges Kind alle iibrigen 
hin. Ieh kann mich deiner Freundschaft nicht 
wiirdig zeigen, ich kann ohne diese Freundschaft 
doch nieht leben: ich stiirze mich in den Tod. 
Sei ruhig, du Erhabene, ich werde den schiénen Tod 
der Schlachten sterben. Ich habe die Hauptstadt 
dieses Landes verlassen, ich bin an seine Nordkiiste 
gewandert, ich werde franzisische Kriegsdienste nehmen, 
das Heer wird bald nach England hiniiber rudern, 
unser aller Verderben lauert iiber den Meeren, 
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ich frohlocke bei der Aussicht auf das unendlich prichtige 
Grab. O du Geliebte, du wirst mein letzter Gedanke sein.” 

The biographers from Tieck (1821) to Meyer-Benfey 
(1911) and Herzog (1911) have had almost as much ditii- 
culty with this part of Kleist’s life as with the journey to 
Wiirzburg, and the most recent are in certain respects 
more unsatisfactory than many of their predecessors. 

If we compare their accounts in chronological order we 
see that the story is complete in detail by 1863. We note 
a distinct increase in the degree of abnormality ascribed 
to Kleist. We have no longer a mere recital of the sue- 
cession of events, but an interpretation, a motivation. A 
tendency to minimize the importance of details drawn 
from rather uncertain oral tradition, or to reject them, is 
accompanied by an injection of theoretica] elements drawn 
from later portions of their subject’s life. There is every- 
where much dependence of phraseology and still greater 
dependence of matter, but here and there subjective varia- 
tions which seem to have no other basis than the writer's 
desire to find a meaning in the episode which will satis‘y 
his conception of the poet’s character. 

This is a legitimate function of the biographer, but 
hazardous unless ample corroborative evidence is at hand. 
In this case, however, we have not a shred of contempor- 
ary evidence as to Kleist’s psychic condition between (ct. 
5, 1803 and June, 1804, except his letter written at St. 
Omer. We have to rely upon preceding and succeeding 
documents, upon general considerations and oral tradi- 
tion traceable ultimately to Kleist himself or to his travel- 
ing companion, Pfuel, who fails us for all events subse- 
quent to the disappearance from Paris. 

New data make it possible now to set the events in 
their proper chronological order, and the writer hopes to 
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interpret the whole episode more satisfactorily by a recon- 
sideration of all available evidence. 

Aside from Kleist’s actual suicide in November, 1811, 
which caused many people to reconstruct their notions of 
the poet’s whole life in the light of what they believed its 
end to be, there are principally two things which have 
been drawn upon for this obscure period: (1) certain 
reports by Pfuel, and (2) letters by Kleist himself, one 
of June 24, 1804, to Ulrike von Kleist, and another of 
July 29, 1804, to Henriette von Schlieben, of Dresden. 

Pfuel seems to have been somewhat gossipy about his 
friendship with Kleist. He related to several persons at 
different times the events of the journey from Dresden 
via Berne, Milan, Geneva, and Lyons to Paris, with its 
abrupt termination in October, 1803. The variations of 
his story show that his memory was not very clear, or that 
he was not very careful in regard to details. (v. Bieder- 
mann’s Gespriiche, pp. 96 ff.) What seems reasonably cer- 
tain from these sources is, that Kleist’s moods ranged 
between great hopefulness and deep depression, as the 
prospects of finishing his tragedy of Robert Guiskard rose 
and fell. As the difficulties seemed to increase, the moods 
of depression became preponderant, and from time to 
time suicide seemed the only escape. There is no good 
reason to doubt that Kleist asked Pfuel on more than one 
occasion to join him in a double suicide. But there is 
little, if anything, in Pfuel’s various accounts to justify 
the view usually held, that the desire for suicide was due 
to an insane impulse. Ambition and pride coupled with 
peculiar adversities were the cause. 

Wieland’s letter to Dr. Wedekind of Mainz, April 10, 
1804, suggests a number of elements which, taken to- 
gether, make up a very fair diagnosis of Kleist’s condi- 
tion, though the emphasis on single items might be shifted : 
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(1) “seinen auf Selbstgefiihl gegriindeten, aber von 
seinem Schicksal gewaltsam niedergedriickten Stolz”; 
(2) “die Excentricitét der ganzen Laufbahn, worin er 
sich, seitdem er aus der militirischen Karriere ausge- 
treten, hin und her bewegt hat”; (3) “seine fiirchier- 
liche Uberspannung”; (4) “sein fruchtloses Streben nach 
einem unerreichbaren Zauberbild von Vollkommenheit in 
seinem bereits zur fixen Idee gewordenen Guiskard ” ; (5) 
“seine zerriittete geschwiichte Gesundheit”; (6) “ die 
Miszverhiiltnisse, worin er mit seiner Familie zu stchen 
scheint.” ? 

A review of Kleist’s early life and extracts from his 
intimate letters will show that the elder Wieland judge 
the case very well, but at the same time indicate that the 
emphasis is to be laid primarily upon the external condi- 
tions and the temperament of the poet, and only see. 
ondarily upon the transient state of his health and his i!! 
success with the Gutskard. 

Kleist was born into a family with almost exclusively 
military traditions. His father was a major in the Prus- 
sian army, his grandfather a captain of staff, and scores 
of his kinsmen had been or were army officers. To break 
with such a tradition was in itself almost a calamity. 

Moreover, he was born under a benevoient despotism, 
whose favorite implement of rule was the army. [lis 
childhood fell in the last nine years of the reign of Fred- 
erick the Great. To forsake the army for any other 
career whatsoever in such a militaristic state, was at once 
te forfeit the favor of the king. 

Add to this the fact that Kleist belonged to a family of 
the oldest nobility, a family over five hundred years old, 
whose traditions absolutely precluded the choice of cer- 


1 Biedermann, Heinrich von Kleists Gespréche, pp. 77 ff. 
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tain careers open to the middle and lower classes, whose 
inheritance was an intense pride and consciousness of 
rank, however much softened by philosophy. Such a man 
might serve in the army, the civil service, the Church, the 
university, but a literary career was frowned upon by his 
class. 

Again, Kleist’s father died when his son was but eleven 
years old, leaving him under guardianship * with a fortune 
too small to support him even in the most modest fashion. 
His mother died a few years later. During his tute- 
lage additional help was needed. The kinsfolk upon 
whom he could count for aid were two, his half-sister 
Ulrike, who helped him financially from time to time, and 
a distant cousin, Marie von Kleist, who was an intimate 
friend of the new queen and could help him through her 
influence at court. 

Through the latter young Kleist received his appoint- 
ment as “ Gefreiter Corporal” in the regiment of Royal 
Guards stationed at Potsdam. This was the king’s favor- 
ite regiment. The boy was but fifteen years old and there 
was prospect of promotion. A brilliant military career was 
before him. The king felt that he had strained a few 
points in young Kleist’s favor to please his queen’s good 
friend. The Kleist family rejoiced, and had every 
reason to rejoice at the signal favor shown the boy. He 
was well provided for, in spite of his orphanage and his 
reduced estates. 

But two things were fatal to the permanency of this 
arrangement: (1) Kleist’s tastes and temperament, and 
(2) the seale of living of the regiment of Royal Guards. 
Salaries were not sufficient and the needed additions 


* Kleist’s tutelage lasted till he was twenty-four years old. “Ich 
bin in einem Jahr majorenn” (v. Letter to Ulrike, October ST, 
1800). 
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either ate into the principal of his estate or had to be 
advanced by Ulrike or other members of the family, a fact 
which justified their desire to advise him in any juncture 
of affairs. 

For the time being the former was the more important. 
The disciple of Rousseau, who came to look upon self: 
culture as the only worthy aim in life, became disguste: 
with the mechanical slavery and degrading routine of the 
army. After enduring seven years of such existence 
Kleist petitioned to be released, giving as his reason a 
desire to continue his studies at the university. The king 
granted the request, though grudgingly. At the express 
royal command Kleist made the following definite 
promise: 

Nachdem Sr. Kéniglichen Majestiit von Preuszen mir 
Endesunterschriebenem den aus freier Entschlieszung und 
aus eigenem Antriebe um meine Studia zu vollenden 
allerunterthinigst nachgesuchten Abschied aus Hochst 
Dero Kriegsdiensten in Gnaden bewilliget: so reversiere 
ich mich hierdurch auf Hochst Dero ausdriicklichen 
Befehl: dasz ich weder ohne Dero allerhéchsten Konsens 
jemals in auswirtige Kriegs- oder Zivildienste treten, 
noch in Héchstdero Staaten wiederum in Kénigl. Kriegs- 
dienste aufgenommen zu werden, anhalten will; dagegen 
ich mir vorbehalte, nach Absolvierung meiner Studia 
Seiner Majestit dem Kénige und dem Vaterlande im 
Zivilstande zu dienen. Diesen wohliiberdachten Revers 
habe ich eigenhiindig ge- und unterschrieben. So gescli- 
hen Frankfurt a. Oder den 17. April 1799. Heinrich 
von Kleist, vormals Lieut. im Regt. Garde.” 

Thus at one stroke Kleist forfeited the good-will and 
active favor of the king, and disappointed and angered his 
family, who could see in his act nothing but the most 
stupid and irresponsible folly. From new on he had to 
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live on the proceeds or principal of his estates and what 
could be wrung from others, chiefly from the self-sacritic- 
ing Ulrike. 

Now begins a period of half-conscious, if not quite 
wholly intentional dissembling. Kleist had to meet in a 
fashion the wishes of his family, or give up his career of 
self-culture at the university. He represented to the king 
and to his family that he intended preparing for a career 
in the civil service. However, he did almost nothing in 
that direction during his three semesters at Frankfurt, 
and the family became impatient. They insisted upon his 
preparing for an ‘Amt.’ They wanted him to choose 
some ‘ Brotstudium.’ 

To complicate matters still further Kleist became enam- 
oured of a young friend of his sister, and his love was re- 
turned after a fashion. She was Wilhelmine von Zenge, 
daughter of Maj.-Gen. von Zenge, then in charge of the 
regiment stationed at Frankfurt. Her parents consented 
to the betrothal on one condition, that the marriage should 
not take place until Kleist had an ‘ Amt.’ This merely 
intensified those “ Miszverhiltnisse zu seiner Familie”; 
for here was another group of persons whose wishes were 
to be considered and whose feelings were to be conciliated 
by a dissembling wholly foreign to Kleist’s temperament. 

Add to this the mysterious journey to Wiirzburg for 
medical or surgical treatment, his unscttled position in the 
finance department in Berlin after his return, his re- 
ported unwillingness to perform distasteful services re- 
quired of him, the constant financial drain on his own and 
the family’s resources, his hypersensitive attitude toward 
those on whom he depended or toward whom he had obli- 
gations, the gradual wear of such unsatisfactory condi- 
tions upon his health already threatened by intense study, 
the shock of disappointment at finding his desire of abso- 
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lute knowledge negatived by the convincing logic of Kant’; 
Kritik der retnen Vernunft, and the result was—a journey 
to Paris to escape it all. 

Against all this only too well grounded distrust ani 
opposition, and these very intelligible and wholly excusa- 
ble, even commendable demands of his family, Kleist had 
only one thing to set: his genius. Of this he alone could 
judge. He alone could have confidence in it, and its ulti- 
mate triumph. As yet he had accomplished nothing more 
by it than to break from old bonds. 

The journey to Paris was not without its keen disap- 
pointments. He was under many obligations to Ulrike 
and had previously given her a promise not to travel in 
foreign lands without her company. He kept his promise. 
But thus he was no longer able to travel on his mere ma- 
triculation card. He had to secure passports for both. To 
secure them he had to give a reason for his journey. He 
could not tell the truth ; so he told a half-truth. His object 
was a desire to learn. This was understood to mean study 
at the University of Paris, and his friends armed him 
with letters of introduction to various scholars there. The 
dissimulation had to be kept up by actual ealls upon these 
persons. These letters and these supposed plans of study 
awakened “expectations” in friends outside the family 
circle, which Kleist knew he could not fulfill, and he dis- 
liked to return and meet them, and have to confess that 
he had tried nothing, accomplished nothing. 

Under such circumstances, he endured Paris a few 
months, and then went to Switzerland. The fruit of this 
journey was his first tragedy, Die Familie Ghonorez, or 
as now named, Die Familie Schroffenstein. It aroused 
some interest, some favorable comment, but the ‘ Honorar’ 
was not paid, and he himself soon became unjustly harsh 
in his criticism of it. It certainly was not an “ elende 
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Scharteke,”’ as he called it. However promising, it was 
not the work with which he dared to return home, face his 
family, and claim his bride. Its financial returns did not 
render an ‘ Amt’ any the less necessary. Meanwhile a 
second drama had dawned upon him, and this seemed so 
much greater that it promised to be a full justification of 
his course of life in opposition to tradition, king, fate, 
family, bride, and learned friends. It treated the Death 
of Robert Guiskard the Norman. The fragment we have 
of it shows that it would have been a magnificent drama, 
if completed, perhaps unsurpassed in alj German litera- 
ture. It deserved Kleist’s best devotion as well as the 
elder Wieland’s high praise. Whether we assume that 
his ideal was too high—a union of classic and romantic 
styles—or that his powers were too weak (“die halben 
Talente ’), or that he was supersensitive to such defects as 
had marred his first drama, the one fact is apparent, and 
of the utmost importance: Kleist stakes his last hope on 
this tragedy of Robert Guiskard. It is to be his justifica- 
tion, his redemption, the only draught that will satisfy 
his thirst for glory. 

Hindrances were constantly thrust in his way. Thwart- 
ed in his dream of an idyllic life at Thun, breaking with 
his bride who would not consent to help him realize a 
Rousseauistic return to nature, interrupted by months of 
illness, driven by political accident from Switzerland to 
Weimar, to Wieland, driven again to Leipzig to escape a 
new love affair with Wieland’s daughter, hounded every- 
where by poverty (for his own estate was not wholly ex- 
hausted and he was to depend’ henceforth on charity or 
his literary earnings), he did not make satisfactory prog- 
ress with his tragedy. It would have been a marvel if he 
had done so. 

A few passages from Kleist’s letters to Ulrike at Frank- 
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furt, and to other friends, will throw light upon his actions 
and motives, and completely justify the view we have 
presented above: 

“Es ist wahrscheinlich, dasz ich nie in mein 
Vaterland zuriickkehre” (to C. von Schlieben, Paris, 
July 18, 1801). 

“ Mein liebes Ulrikchen, zuriickzukehren zu Euch ist, 
so unaussprechlich ich Euch auch liebe, doch unmiglich, 
unméglich. Ich will lieber das Auszerste ertragen.— 
Lasz mich. Erinnere mich nicht mehr daran. Wenn 
ich auch zuriickkehrte, so wiirde ich doch gewisz, gewisz, 
ein Amt nicht nehmen. Das ist nun einmal! 
abgetan. Dir selbst musz es einleuchten, dasz ich 
fiir die iiblichen Verhiltnisse gar nicht mehr passe.” 
—“ Darum eben striiube ich mich so gegen die Riickkehr, 
denn unméglich wire es mir, hinzutreten vor jene 
Menschen, die mit Hoffnungen auf mich sahen, 
unméglich ihnen zu antworten, wenn sie mich fragen: 
wie hast du sie erfiillt? Ich bin nicht was 
die Menschen von mir halten, mich driicken ihre 
Erwartungen.—Ach es ist unverantwortlich, den Ebr. 
geiz in uns zu erwecken, einer Furie zum Rau) 
sind wir hingegeben.—Aber nur in der Welt wenig zu 
sein, ist schmerzhaft, auszer ihr nicht” (to Ulrike, 
Bern, Jan. 12, 1802). 

“Teh arbeite unaufhérlich um Befreiung von der 
Verbannung—du verstehst mich. Vielleicht bin ich 
in einem Jahr wieder bei Euch” (to Ulrike, Delosea 
Insel, May 1, 1802). 

“Tech werde wahrscheinlicher Weise niemals in mein 
Vaterland zuriickkehren. Ihr Weiber versteht in der 
Regel ein Wort in der deutschen Sprache nicht, es 
heiszt Ehrgeiz. Es ist nur ein einziger Fall, in 
welchem ich zuriickkehre, wenn ich der Erwartung 
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der Menschen, die ich thérichter Weise durch 
eine Menge von prahlerischen Schritten gereizt 
habe, entsprechen kann. Der Fall ist méglich, aber 
nicht wahrscheinlich, Kurz, kann ich nicht mit 
Ruhm im Vaterland erscheinen, geschieht es nie. 
Das ist entschieden, wie die Natur meiner Seele” (to 
Wilhelmine, Delosea Insel, May 20, 1802). 

“Wenn ihr mich in Ruhe ein Paar Monate bei Euch 
arbeiten lassen wolltet, ohne mich mit Angst, was aus mir 
werden werde, rasend zu machen, so wiirde ich—ja ich 
wiirde! ” (to Ulrike, Leipzig, Mar. 14, 1803). 

“Teh erbitte mir also von dir, meine Teure, so viel 
Fristung meines Lebens, als nétig ist, seiner groszen 
Bestimmung vollig genug zu tun.” “ Du wirst mir gern 
zu dem einzigen Vergniigen helfen, das, sei es 
noch so spit, gewisz in der Zukunft meiner wartet, 
ich meine, mir den Kranz der Unsterblichkeit 
zusammenzupfliicken” (to Ulrike, Dresden, July 3, 
1803). 

“Und so soll ich denn niemals zu Euch, meine teuer- 
sten Menschen, zuriickkehren? O, niemals! Rede 
mir nicht zu. Wenn du es thust, so kennst du das gefihr- 
liche Ding nicht, das man Ehrgeiz nennt”’ (to Ulrike, 
Geneva, Oct. 5, 1803). 

In this mood Kleist goes with Pfuel to Paris. The 
desire for death as the only solution of such a tangled 
destiny is only too explainable. His attempted suicide 
in 1803 may appear to us now, just as his actual suicide 
ix November, 1811, did to Pfuel himself, as a most nat- 
ural and justifiable act. Pfuel classified Kleist’s friends 
at that time into two groups, (1) those who were Chris- 
tians first and Kleist’s friends afterwards, and (2) those 
who were first of all Kleist’s friends and then Christians. 
The former were horrified at the suicide and heaped con- 
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demnation upon their former friend: the latter weighed 
Kleist’s act against the undeserved wretchedness of his 
fate, and understood and pardoned it, and remained his 
friends, in spite of their Christian professions. 

When we consider Kleist’s rationalistic deism, his naive 
belief in the .oul’s continued existence in a sphere free 
from the annoyances and limitations of the life in the 
flesh (“‘ auf einem andern Stern’), where it might con- 
tinue its progress toward infinite perfection, there sees 
to be something in the motive to his act akin to the old 
Stoic doctrine of the “ open door ” through which one may 
retire at will to escape dishonor. 

That is, there is nothing in the evidence drawn from the 
period preceding the episode, which compels us to ascribe 
to Kleist any disorder of mind bordering on insanity or 
constituting real mania. 

We will now turn to the passages from the subsequent 
correspondence which refer to these matters. 

Home again in Berlin, ambition, at least literary 
ambition, crushed out, humbled before his family, Kleist 
yields the point in dispute, and consents to make an effort 
to secure appointment to an ‘Amt.’ He reports his ex- 
perience at the court thus (to Ulrike, Jun. 24, 1804): 

“Teh kam Dienstags Morgens mit Ernst und Gleiszen- 
berg hier an, muszte, weil der Kénig abwesend war, den 
Mittwoch und Donnerstag versiumen, fuhr dann am 
Freitag nach Charlottenburg, wo ich Kokritzen * endlich 
im Schlosse fand. Er empfing mich mit einem finstern 
Gesichte, und antwortete auf meine Frage, ob ich die Ehre 


*> Karl Leopold von Kickeritz, General Major from 1803 on, was 
a very incompetent man, who, however, as the favorite of the king, 
Friedrich Wilhelm ITI., was much sought after for his reputed per- 
sonal influence in securing appointments to the various branches 
of the government service (v. Allg. Deutsch. Biog., Xv1, p. 416). 
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hitte, von ihm gekannt zu sein, mit einem kurzen: ja. 
Ich kame, fuhr ich fort, ihn in meiner wunderlichen 
Angelegenheit um Rat zu fragen. Der Marquis von 
Lucchesini hatte einen sonderbaren Brief, den ich ihm 
aus St. Omer zugeschickt, dem Kénige vorgelegt. Dieser 
Brief miisse unverkennbare Zeichen einer Gemiitskrank- 
heit enthalten, und ich unterstiinde mich, von Sr. Majestit 
Gerechtigkeit zu hoffen, dasz er vor keinen politischen 
Richterstuhl gezogen werden wiirde. Ob diese Hoffnung 
gegriindet wiire? Und ob ich, wiederhergestellt, wie ich 
mich fiihlte, auf die Erfiillung einer Bitte um Anstellung 
rechnen diirfe, wenn ich wagte, sie Sr. Majestiit vorzu- 
tragen? Darauf versetzte er nach einer Weile: ‘sind Sic 
wirklich jetzt hergestellt?’—Ich meine,’ fuhr er, da ich 
ihn befremdet ansah, mit Heftigkeit fort, ‘ob Sie von 
allen Ideen und Schwindeln, die vor kurzem 
im Schwange waren, (er gebrauchte diese Wérter) 
villig hergestellt sind ?’—Ich verstiinde ihn nicht, ant- 
wortete ich mit so vieler Ruhe als ich zusammenfassen 
konnte; ich wire kérperlich krank gewesen, und fiihlte 
mich, bis auf eine gewisse Schwiiche, die das Bad viel- 
leicht heben wiirde, so ziemlich wiederhergestellt. Er 
nahm das Schnupftuch aus der Tasche und schniiubte 
sich. ‘Wenn er mir die Wahrheit gestehen solle’ fing 
er an, und zeigte mir jetzt ein weit besseres Gesicht, als 
vorher, ‘so kénne er mir nicht verhehlen, dasz er sehr 
ungiinstig von mir denke. Ich hitte das Militair ver- 
lassen, dem Civil den Riicken gekehrt, das Ausland durch- 
streift, mich in der Schweiz ankaufen wollen, Versche 
gemacht (O meine teure Ulrike), die Landung mit- 
machen wollen, usw., usw., usw. Uberdies sei des Kénigs 
Grundsatz, Manner, die aus dem Militair ins Civil iiber- 
gingen, nicht besonders zu protegieren. Er kénne nichts 
fiir mich tun.’—Mir traten wirklich die Tranen in die 
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Augen. Ich sagte, ich wire im Stande, ihm eine ganz 
andere Erklirung aller dieser Schritte zu geben, eine 
ganz andere gewisz, als er vermutete. Jene Ein- 
schiffungsgeschichte, z B. hitte gar keine 
politischen Motive gehabt, sie gehére vor das 
Forum eines Arztes, weit eher, als des Cabinets. Ich 
hatte bei einer fixen Idee einen gewissen Schmerz im 
Kopfe empfunden, der unertriglich heftig steigernd, mir 
das Bediirfnis nach Zerstreuung so dringend gemacht 
hatte, dasz ich zuletzt in die Verwechslung der Erdachse 
gewilligt haben wiirde, ihn los zu werden. Es wiire doch 
grausam, wenn man einen Kranken verantwortlich 
machen wollte fiir Handlungen, die er im Anfalle yon 
Schmerzen beging.—Er schien mich nicht ganz chue 
Teilnahme anzuhéren.—Was jenen Grundsatz des Kinigs 
betrife, fuhr ich fort, so kénne er des Kénigs Grundsatz 
nicht immer gewesen sein. Denn Se. Majestiit hiitten 
die Gnade gehabt, mich mit dem Versprechen einer \Wic- 
deranstellung zu entlassen: ein Versprechen, an dessen 
Nichterfiillung ich nicht glauben kénne, so lange ich 
mich seiner noch nicht véllig unwiirdig gemacht hiitte— 
Er schien wirklich auf einen Augenblick unschiiissig. 
Doch die zwangvolle Wendung, die er jetzt plitzlich 
nahm, zeigte nur zu gut, was man bereits am Hofe iiler 
mich beschlossen hatte. Denn er holte mit einem Male da: 
alte Gesicht wieder hervor und sagte: ‘ Es wird Ihnen 
zu nichts helfen. Der Kénig hat eine vorgefaszte Mei- 
nung gegen Sie. Ich zweifle, dasz Sie sie ihm beneliunen 
werden, etc., ete.’ ” 

About a month later (July 29, 1804) he gives a ditfer- 
ent account of the episode under discussion in a letter to 
his friend Henriette von Schlieben in Dresden: “ Von 
dort aus (Varese, Madonna del Monte) bin ich, wie von 
der Furie getrieben, Frankreich von Neuem mit blinder 
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Unruhe in zwei Richtungen durchreist, iiber Genf, Lyon, 
Paris, nach Boulogne-sur-mer gegangen, wo ich, wenn 
Bonaparte sich damals wirklich nach England mit dem 
Heere eingeschifft hitte, aus Lebensiiberdrusz einen ra- 
senden Streich begangen haben wiirde; sodann von da 
wieder zuriick iiber Paris nach Mainz, wo ich endlich 
krank niedersank, und nahe an fiinf Monaten abwech- 
selnd das Bett oder das Zimmer gehiitet habe. Ich bin 
nicht im Stande verniinftigen Menschen einigen Auf- 
schlusz iiber diese seltsame Reise zu geben. Ich selber 
habe seit meiner Krankheit die Einsicht in ihre Motiven 
verloren, und begreife nicht mehr, wie gewisse Dinge auf 
andre erfolgen konnten.” 

This later note assigns ‘ Lebensiiberdrusz’ as the motive 
for his attempted death in the descent upon England, and 
this is consistent with Kleist’s preceding experience, as we 
have shown. Surely the explanation offered Kéckritz, 
that it was a ‘ Gemiitskrankheit ’ of such a degree as to 
relieve him of all responsibility, is something more than 
‘Lebensiiberdrusz.’ That he has lost all insight into his 
motives, is surely not quite consistent with the claim made 
to Kéckritz, that he could explain the whole affair so 
satisfactorily that all blame must disappear. 

The above-quoted letter to Ulrike is generally accepted 
by Kleist’s biographers at its face value. This displays 
‘ Pietiit,’ but is curious in view of Kleist’s own confession 
that he could give no account of the matter to reasonable 
men, and had himself lost all insight into his motives. 
We must remember that Kleist is seeking from an incensed 
monarch reinstatement into office to please an insistent 
and disappointed family. As he had dissembled before 
in respect to his ‘ Amt,’ and had not shrunk from actual 
falsification in regard to details of his Wiirzburg journey, 
had resorted to a trick hardly distinguishable from open 
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fraud to get a matriculation card at Leipzig University, 
made a disingenuous and mostly false representation of 
his object in going to Paris the first time, in order to 
secure passports, we must not shut our eyes to the possi- 
bility of distortion, if not misrepresentation, here. Ie 
had the strongest possible motive to throw the most favor- 
able light upon the whole episode. 

The act had been given political significance by King 
and Cabinet.—‘ Ideen und Schwindeln, die vor kurze1 
im Schwange waren.” Kleist’s evident anxiety to secure 
a promise that the letter would not be taken before a 
cabinet or military tribunal, is confession that the con- 
tents were of a political nature. King and Cabinet had 
apparently concluded from Kleist’s desire to join Nap»- 
leon’s army, that he was affected by the principles of the 
French Revolution, whose embodiment they saw in the 
First Consul. Such sympathy was then abundant in 
the western portions of Prussia, and even in the capital. 
Accordingly, Kleist denies that his desire to join Napo- 
leon’s army had any political motives, and offers to explain 
it in a way wholly unsuspected by Kéckritz. The expla- 
nation turns out to be an excuse, ‘ Kopfschmerzen ’ cause: 
by a ‘fixe Idee,’ that demanded ‘ Zerstreuung,’ which he 
sought in this military escapade, for which it would be 


*“Tm Allgemeinen diirfte man sagen, dasz der gegen friiher be- 
merkbare Unterschied darin bestand, dasz, wiihrend es sich bisher 
um allgemeine Freiheitsverherrlichung gehandelt hatte, nun die 
spezielle Vorliebe fiir Frankreich, besonders fiir Napoleon als den 
Retter aus der Not, sich hervorwagte.” Geiger, Berlin, Bd. , p. 
56. Cf. Gentz’s opinion of the French Revolution cited ibid., p. 42: 
also the Berlinese estimate of Napoleon as “der neu entstandene 
ligyptische Prophet Bonaparte ”—‘“ einen von Gott hoch erleueli- 
teten, geistvollen Mann, von dessen Seite alles Gute herkomme” 
(1799, ibid., p. 57). 
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cruel to hold him responsible, since it was due to such 
sufferings. 

Whether this explanation explains, may be left to the 
acumen of the reader. However, it may not be necessary 
to assume an intentional misrepresentation. It is possible 
that Kleist had passed through certain psychological and 
political crises within a few months’ time, which made it 
impossible for him to see his past actions in their true 
light. An intensely imaginative person is inclined to use 
his own past as material for artistic reconstruction, just as 
he would use any other historical data. This elaboration 
may be conscious or unconscious. In such persons un- 
controlled memory may be very unreliable, though no 
intention to distort is present. Intense feelings have still 
greater power than the imagination to disturb the normal 
process of remembering. Kleist was a man of unsurpassed 
imaginative powers and of unequaled intensity of feeling. 
His memory may have been peculiarly unreliable. 

An examination of the historic background of this 
period is needed as a control in the interpretation of the 
letters and of the whole episode to which they refer. 

For the present, the most patent fact in the record of 
the visit to Kéckritz at the palace is the existence of a 
letter from Kleist, which is in the hands of the king. 
It is clear that its contents could be interpreted in such a 
way as to incriminate the writer. We have seen how 
Kleist tried to break the force of this interpretation by 
ascribing to his letter “ unverkennbare Zeichen einer Ge- 
miitskrankheit,” which had certainly not been recognized 
by his Majesty’s Cabinet. 

Unfortunately, this letter is lost. It is not in the Kgl. 
Geheim. Staatsarchiv, and is not likely to have been pre- 
served elsewhere. One might hazard a surmise that 
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powerful and interested hands, possibly no other thay 
those of Marie von Kleist, the queen’s friend and Kleist’s 
good genius at court, were able to get possession of it and 
destroy it, in order to keep it from appearing before a 
tribunal. As to its contents, we are left to make shrewd 
guesses based upon references to it. 

We know that it was written by Kleist to Marquis yon 
Lucchesini, Prussian ambassador at Paris, and forwarded 
by him to the king, Friedrich Wilhelm IIT. at Berlin. 
New evidence helps us to be a little more specific. Most of 
the biographers merely affirm that it requested passporis, 
which were sent at once, but in such a form as to compel 
a return to Potsdam. But it must have contained some- 
thing much more important than a simple request for 
passports, or the ambassador would not have sent it on 
to the king, and the king would not have been so angered 
by it. Ulrike’s account’ says that Kleist begged the 
king’s permission to join the expedition against England. 
She was with her half-brother almost immediately after 
his return to Berlin, and enjoyed his confidence more 
than any other person; so that this testimony is tolerally 
direct. It is probable enough in itself that Kleist would 
ask such permission, after solemnly pledging the king, in 
the above-cited ‘ Revers,’ not to enter the military service 
of any foreign power without the royal consent. The 
words of Kéckritz show that King and Cabinet are in pos- 
session of knowledge concerning his plan to join the forces 
at Boulogne, which could hardly have been derived from 
any other source than Kleist’s own letter, unless the am- 
bassador’s report contained it, and he would have been 
wholly dependent upon the original letter. The other mat- 
ters mentioned by Kéckritz, the withdrawal from the 


5 Biedermann, I. c., pp. 53 ff. 
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army, the desertion of the civil service, his travels in 
foreign parts, his plan of settlement in Switzerland, his 
literary work, were all matters of common knowledge in 
military and government circles in Berlin, so that only the 
Napoleonic episode need be referred to the lost letter. To 
prove still more conclusively that this information did not . 
come through the regular ambassadorial report from Paris, 
I insert here the text of Marquis von Lucchesini’s report, 
which has been kindly furnished me by the Kgl. Gcheim. 
Staats-archiv in Berlin. It bears the date Oct. 31, 1803, 
and is as follows: “‘ Un jeune Mr. de Kleist, ci-devant ofti- 
cier au premier bataillon des gardes, qu’un désir vague 
dinstruction avait ramené depuis trois semaines A Paris 
avec le Sr. de Pfuel, avait disparu 4 l’improviste et nous a 
fait craindre pour sa vie. Je viens d’apprendre dans ce 
moment que sans se munir de mes passeports et sans aucune 
autorisation de la police de Paris, il est allé 4 St. Omer, 
ou il pouvait courir le risque mérité, surtout en temps de 
guerre, d’étre arrété comme suspect et compromettre aussi 
la protection que sa qualité de sujet Prussien lui assurait 
ici.” 

Having considered the circumstances which led up to 
the incidents in question, and having examined the subse- 
quent references to them, in both cases showing that 
reasons exist for modifying the current views in the direc- 
tion of greater moderation, an emphasis of the sanity of 
the poet at that period, rather than an exaggeration of 
his abnormality, we will now take up the extant St. Omer 
letter itself, the only documentary evidencé of unquestioned 
validity, to see whether it contains elements which neces- 
sarily point to madness. 

I believe that anyone taking up the letter for a first 
reading, without being prejudiced by the legend handed 
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down by the biographers, will find a certain intensity of 
phraseology, an exaltation of spirit, such as is found on 
page after page of Kleist’s literary works, but nothing 
more, nothing unusual, nothing abnormal, if he takes the 
poet’s well-ascertained temperament as the norm, rather 
than that foolish abstraction, an average man. Confused 
or disordered the letter certainly is not. No intellectual 
disturbance is betrayed by a lack of perspicacit.. It is 
certainly far removed from the “ wildest ecstacy.” The 
words do not “ fall like pyramids, each greater and might- 
ier than the preceding.” They do not “overtopple one 
another.” 

Whether the whole scheme deserves to be called “ den 
kopflosen Plan,” “‘ der wahnwitzige Vorsatz” (Brahm), or 
“ gerade das Irrsinnigste, das seinem Innern am schiirfsten 
widersprach” (Herzog), may be judged from the following 
considerations. 

While involving what seem to us errors of judgment, 
it was not more impractical than other plans of Kleist 
which have been explained without recourse to mania. Cf, 
plans of marriage, made in Berlin, which involved renun- 
ciation of all prejudices of rank and c!aims of family 
tradition, and a domestic establishment supported on his 
estates, while he devoted himself to self-culture: also the 
plan of settlement in Switzerland, as a ‘ Bauer,’ to realize 
his dream of a return to Nature: also his whole dream of a 
union of Austria and Prussia against Napoleon under 
the hegemony of Austria: ete., ete. 

Kleist wished to cast away his life. The French army 
was mustering at Boulogne-sur-mer. It was officially given 
out that a descent was to be made upon England. Napo 
leon, to be sure, in a conversation with Metternich ° at a 


* Memoirs of Prince Metternich, Vol. 1, p. 48, foot-note. 
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later date, denied that he had ever really intended to 
attempt the invasion, and assured him that he was keep- 
ing the English navy occupied while gathering strength 
against Austria. The naval officers of England also re- 
fused to believe in the imminence of an attack of that sort; 
but the army officers and the English people generally be- 
lieved in the danger. All Europe seems to have believed 
in the feasibility of the descent and in Napoleon’s inten- 
tion to strike the threatened blow, when the favorable con- 
junction of events should arise. Good English publicists 
of today still express their belief in the reality of the men- 
ace, though confident of disastrous results, if a landing had 
been attempted, or even successfully made. German offi- 
cials of today are said to entertain some such plan of 
descent in ease an Anglo-German war should have to be 
waged. If Kleist believed in the imminence of the at- 
tack, and considered it unusually hazardous, and likely 
to offer him a military death, he was simply one among 
thousands of intelligent Europeans who entertained the 
same beliefs. 

Further, though Kleist was disappointed in the society 
and learning of Paris, and called the Parisians * Affen 
der Vernunft,” and after 1805 became the bitterest hater 
of Napoleon, we have no right or reason, either to assume 
that the poet confused Napoleon, the incarnation of the 
spirit of human liberty, with those Parisian ‘ Affen,’ or to 
antedate his hatred of the Consul. Previous to 1805 
Kleist was rather individualistic and unpolitical, not 
national but cosmopolitan. Though he bore a part in the 
war of the First Coalition for the restoration of the royal 
family of France, he longed for peace, for an opportunity 
to redeem in some more humane way the time they were 
killing so immorally in the campaign. With such an atti- 
tude, he must have greeted the peace of Basel and Prussian 
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neutrality with great satisfaction, as the majority of Prus- 
sians of his time did. He probably shared in the genera! 
sympathy of the Prussians with the French Republic, wit) 
its great principles, at least.?_ He may have been shocke: 
at the regicide and the excesses of the republicans, | 
enthusiastic over the return of Bonaparte from Egypt, au! 
the establishment of the Consulate. We may properly 
conceive of Kleist as sharing the general Prussian opinion, 
that Napoleon, by the treaties of Lunéville and Amiens, 
was the founder and powerful guarantor of Europear 
peace.* This is not a pleasant chapter for the Prussian 
of today, but he should not allow mere sentiment to dis 
tort his presentation of fact. Napoleon was not considere:| 
Prussia’s ‘ Erbfeind.’ In fact the alliance between the 
Napoleonic consular government and the Prussian mon- 
archy was closer than that of the latter with any other 
Continental power.® Though Prussia was neminally nev-’ 


*V. Gentz’s opinion of the French Revolution. “ Wie Gentz dach- 
ten auch die tibrigen Kreise der hiher Gebildeten” (Geiger, /. ¢., 
p. 42). 

*“ Quant A la Prusse, elle avait seule 4 se plaindre des stipula- 
tions secrétes du traité de Campo Formio; mais elle conserrait 
encore la croyance, malheureusement erronée, que l’intention du pre- 
mier consul était réellement de pacifier l'Europe, comme de la 
préserver de tout bouleversement intérieur” (Hardenberg, Mémoires 
tirés des Papiers d’un Homme d’Ltat, tome huitiéme, p. 16). “ Aussi 
V’annonce de la paix de Lunéville produisait-elle une allégresse vive 
et générale. Dans les transports qu’elle fit éprouver on croyait voir 
suceéder la plus brillante prospérité A Voppression dont on avait 
souffert, et les espérances a cet égard n’avait pas plus de bernes 
que les désirs toujours exagérés du vulgaire” (ibid., p. 49). 

** Mais arrétons-nous ici aux intéréts de la Prusse qui se lirn! 
essentiellement @ ceux de la France, ete.” (Hardenberg, I. ¢., p. 227). 
“ Puis, tandis que l’Empire tombait en ruine, le premier consul sem- 
blait vouloir rendre Ja Prusse assez puissante pour devenir la pro- 
tectrice de Allemagne septentrionale, intention, qu’il ne cessa de 
manifester jusqu’a U'époque de la rupture du traité d’Amiens” 
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tral, the only thing which, on various occasions, prevented 
her from allying herself with France against England was 
the well-grounded fear that the latter’s navy would in- 
stantly ruin her commerce in the Baltie and elsewhere. 
Kleist’s desire to enter Napoleon’s service was not there- 
fore an evidence of mental disorder. 

The expression “ unser aller Verderben lauert iiber den 
Meeren ” has caused some difficulty. Herzog’s facile as- 
sertion that the whole conception is transferred to the 
sphere of historic reality from the drama Robert Guiskard 
is certainly ill-grounded. A little attention to the drama 
itself should have prevented this error. The destruction 
of all the Normans does not lie in wait for them beyond 
seas. Its source is the pest raging in the camp before the 
walls of Stamboul, and the people plead to be led beyond 
seas as the only means of escape from universal destruc- 
tion. 

Franz Muncker’s interpretation might be accepted at 
once as the simplest and most natural, if not too obvious. 
‘Unser aller’ refers to the French army of invasion, and 
the ‘ Verderben’ is the disastrous result likely to attend 
an attempt to cross the Channel in spite of the watchful 
British Channel fleet. 

Another interpretation is possible. ‘Unser aller * may 
refer to Kleist’s countrymen, or even to Europeans in 
general, and ‘ Verderben’ may have a larger sense, as the 
ruin of European prosperity under England’s commercial 
policy. England’s insistence upon the ‘ dominium maris ’ 
and her practical control of commerce put all Europe at 


(p. 240). “Le roi avait méme assez de peine A résister aux in- 
stances de Bonaparte pour s’unir @ lui contre VAngleterre.. . . . et 
il était dans la politique de Frédéric Guillaume de n’avoir 4 com- 
battre ni pour ni contre la France” (p. 345). 
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her mercy.'° This forced Prussia at one time into a 
hostile league of the northern powers against England. 
Also England’s money, in form of subsidies and gratuities 
at the European courts, came near being all powerfi! 
in moulding the policies of these courts in war and peace. 
Just at the time of this military project England was in 
nominal isolation, as a result of the peace of Amiens; |ut 
her agents and her gold were at work preparing a new 
curb to the power of Napoleon. This meant war, war in 
which Prussia could not maintain her neutrality, war 
hateful to all whose advantages depended upon the main- 
tenance of peace. England’s dogged fight against Napo- 
leon might seem, and did seem to many, an unjustifialle 
assault upon the Protector of Europe, the great Paciti- 
eator. If this interpretation should prove correct, then 
Kleist could feel that his life would not merely be ter- 
minated, but sacrificed against a common enemy. At 
present the historical evidence is not complete enough to 
be decisive. 

On either interpretation Kleist’s conduct is not ‘ kopf- 
los’ nor ‘ wahnsinnig’ but based on a sensible view of the 
situation. 


“Car son acceptation (the cession of Hanover to Prussia) unissait 

hostilement la Prusse 4 la France contre le reste de l'Europe mari- 
time ou continentale, et pouvait la précipiter dans une guerre géné- 
rale et terrible, dont le cours efit été ruineux et l’issue incertaine ” 
(Hardenberg, 1. c., p. 266). “Mais V'importance de son (Eng- 
land’s) commerce, lié a celui de toute l’Europe, et la prépondérance 
de sa marine qui la 1end aggressive partout, vulnérable nulle part, 
lui impriment une telle vie politique, une telle influence sur la 
prospérité des autres états, qu’on peut la considérer comme le size 
du principe vital du corps social européen” (ibid., p. 219). “ Ce- 
pendant, on se battait de part et d’autre aux dépens des puissances 
neutres. L’Angleterre, en bloquant les cétes dont on lui interdisait 
le commerce, ruinait celui de la Basse-Allemagne” (1803, ibid., 
p. 226). 
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Now, if all this is true, and if his profession to Henri- 
ette von Schlieben is trustworthy, how could Kleist lose 
insight into his motives? Naturally enough, if we remem- 
ber the dates. October 26, 1803, he is in St. Omer. In 
November he breaks down at Mainz, his illness caused 
not so much by physical overwork and overstrain as by 
the crushing sense of being compelled to return home and 
face his family and friends, a ruined man without fame 
and almost without self-respect. He is in his bed or in 
his room for five months, a recluse from the world, giving 
scant heed to events in the political arena. In June, 1804 
he returns to Berlin to face life with whatever grace he 
can, and have another trial with his fate. 

During this period the banishment of the republican 
Moreau to America occurs. On March 20, 1804 the Duke 
d’Enghien, taken in a raid on his asylum at Ettenheim, 
is put to death by Napoleon’s orders.1! It became evident 
by this sacrifice of republican and of royal prince that 
Napoleon was making the paths straight to an imperial 
throne. In June, 1804 he occupied neutral Hanover with 
his army. Prussian neutrality could not long remain 
sacred to an ambitious despot who was on the point of 
throwing off the Consular mask and assuming the imperial 
title. Instead of a protector of the peace of Europe men 
now saw in him only the ambitious and unscrupulous 
autocrat, to whom no obligations were sacred, and with 


=“ En Prusse cette nouvelle (the execution of the Due d’Enghien) 
causa la sensation la plus douloureuse ” (Hardenberg, I. ¢., p. 332). 
“La violation du territoire de Empire, l’arrestation et le meurtre 
du due d’Enghien avait excité hors de la France comme dans son 
sein la plus vive horreur” (ibid., p. 352). “ &vénements qui firent 
plus que jamais fermenter les esprits dans le cabinet prussien, od 
dominait une opinion politique devenue toute antifrangaise” (1804, 
ibid., p. 414). 
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whom there could be no settled peace. When Kleic: 
emerged from solitude it was into this changed Euroj: 
that he came, and he felt as keenly as the rest, possibly 
more keenly because of his earlier admiration, the terri) lc 
menace of the emperor to German independence. Fro 
the new point of view of bitter hatred his previous actions 
must seem inexplicable. His own interpretation, partly 
unconsciously, partly intentionally, took the hue it bears 
in his letter to Ulrike concerning the visit to Kickritz. 

Thus again in the St. Omer letter no evidence of mental 
disorder is discoverable, more than is involved in the mere 
desire to end a wretched life. 

The chronology of the events may now be considered. 
Kleist was in Geneva October 5. He is in St. Omer 
October 26. October 31 Marquis von Lucchesini reports 
to Berlin the arrival of the letter of Kleist at the embassy 
in Paris. This report says that Kleist and Pfuel came to 
Paris “ depuis trois semaines,” 7. e., about October 1) 
This is reasonably consistent with a journey from Geneva 
via Lyons to Paris. The date of the sudden flight from 
Paris is not so definitely ascertainable. As he went “ zu 
Fusz” and the distance from Paris to St. Omer is at Jeast 
180 to 200 km., it must have required at least a week, 
probably longer, though he went “in blinder Unruhe.” On 
the assumption that he wrote to Ulrike at once on arriving, 
the date of the “quarrel” and departure from Paris must 
have fallen about the middle of October. Oral tradition 
says that Kleist received the requested passports “nach vier 
Tagen.” 1? As the request for them arrived in Paris on 


2No direct evidence as to the speed made by the stage coaches 
between St. Omer and Paris in 1803 is before me. In 1793 Kleist 
made a journey from Frankfurt a/O. to Frankfurt a/M. via Leipzig, 
Erfurt, Gotha, Eisenach, Gelnhausen, and Hanau, spending one 
whole day in Leipzig. The journey of over 450 km. in an air line 
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the last day of October, it must have been written about 
the 28th or 29th, after the letter to Ulrike, not before, 
as implied by Wilbrandt and Brahm. It was written in 
St. Omer, not at Boulogne. The passports reached him 
about November 2 or 3, and several days later he must 
have been back in Paris on his way to Potsdam. Kleist 
himself says he went to Boulogne. If this is literally 
true, and Boulogne does not stand merely as a general 
designation for the whole region in which the army of 
Napoleon was encamped, he must have gone on from St. 
Omer to Boulogne while awaiting the passports, for he 
could not have gone later. This gives some slight color to 
the other tradition that he was protected by a French 
Surgeon-Major and taken as his servant to Boulogne. 

We are now able to substitute for the incorrect or dis- 
torted accounts of previous biographers the following: 
Kleist and Pfuel arrived in Paris about October 10, 1803, 
accompanied by Herr and Frau von Werdeck, whom they 
had met in Switzerland. They spent some days together 
in pleasant companionship, but in one of his moods of 
depression, when his future seemed hopeless, Kleist  re- 
quested Pfuel to join him in suicide. Pfuel refused, and 
used his strongest arguments to induce Kleist to give up 
all thoughts of such an end. Kleist had believed Pfuel 
capable of understanding him, had considered him the only 


required just eight days, i. e., seven days’ travel. A similar speed 
would cover the distance from St. Omer to Paris in a fraction over 
two days. In 1800 the return journey from Wiirzburg to Berlin, 
47 old Prussian miles=220 English miles=254 km., required just 
five days. This speed would make the St. Omer-Paris trip in less 
than three days. During one portion of the journey the coach 
made 4 Pr. m. in five and one-half hours. At this pace the trip from 
St. Omer to Paris would take about one and one-half days. The 
correctness of the traditional “nach vier Tagen” may be accepted 
without question. 
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man who could appreciate the tragedy of his life andj 
genius. This argument, the most serious of the kind they 
had yet had, revealed the gulf of misunderstanding }e- 
tween them and intensified Kleist’s sense of loneliness, 
The companionship in death, upon which he had fondly 
reckoned as a solace, was shown to be a baseless drea, 
The argument grew heated, became a “quarrel,” and Kleist 
left his lodgings, and departed from the city. While 
Pfuel and the Werdecks were seeking him in vain, ever 
among the dead in the Morgue, he was traveling northwar( 
toward St. Omer, not resolved to seek death alone (Brahim) 
but to find companionship in death among the French s!- 
diery; not wandering without a goal (Brahm) but with 
the enlistment in Napoleon’s army clearly fixed upon: 
not seeking death in any form whatever (Brahm), for he 
shrank from dying without companionship and from exe- 
cution as a spy, but the honorable death of a soldier in bat- 
tle. On the way to St. Omer he may well have met a troop 
of conscripts. There is nothing improbable in the traii- 
tion that he tried to substitute himself for one of them and 
was refused, since these Frenchmen knew what penalty <e- 
sertion brought, and that such unauthorized evasion of thie 
conscription was desertion, and easily discoverable besides. 
In St. Omer on October 26 he writes his farewell greetings 
to his sister Ulrike in words of exalted devotion to her 
and to his crushed ideal, giving her in a few brief, clear 
words a sufficient account of his recent movements ani 
his plan of escape from this world’s tragedy. Being s0 
near the encampment, he delays some time at St. Omer. 
On leaving to make the last stage of his journey to tlic 
coast he probably meets by chance a French Surgeon-Major 
whom he had known before in Paris, and who, astonished 
to find a Prussian citizen without a passport at the scat of 
war, explains to him his danger of sharing the fate of 
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another Prussian nobleman, who had recently been arres- 
ted and shot as a supposed Russian spy. Revulsion from 


quis von Lucchesini, at Paris, requesting permission to join 4), 
Vapoleonic army at Boulogne, possibly adding some x 
reason 10 request, and demanding passports guaran- 4, 
teeing his safety whi iting enlistment or embarka- - 
tion. This letter, sent from St. Omer about October 28 or~- 
29, arrived in Paris October 31. The ambassador, real- 
izing the delicate situation of Prussia as a neutral state 
in the war between France and England, and not daring 
to give official sanction to the enlistment of a Prussian 
subject, a former military officer, sent the letter on to the 
king, but without comment, and sent passports to Kleist 
which forced him to return to Potsdam at once via Paris. 
While waiting for these Kleist was allowed to enjoy the 
protection of the Surgeon-Major, passing himself for the 
latter’s servant, and thus perhaps accompanied him to 
Boulogne. On arrival of the passports, about November 
2 or 3, Kleist returned at once to Paris. The failure of 
Napoleon to make the descent had no influence what- 
soever in determining this action, as is generally affirmed, 
on the authority of the letter to Henriette von Schlieben. 
On arriving in Paris Kleist was apparently in good spirits 
and was as normal as ever. On his way home, he broke 
down at Mainz, the first city on the German border. His 
disease puzzled the physician. It was probably due to 
the crushing sense of being compelled to return home and 
face his family—an acknowledged failure, an object of 
pity or of scorn, or at best a dependent upon charity. 


Joun Witttam Scuott. 
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XVIII.—SPENSER AND THE MIROUR DE L’OMME 


~ It has been tacitly assumed that the Mtrour de ? Omine 
lived only in its name (and even in that somewhat equivo- 
cally) until the discovery of the single extant manuscript 
in 1895. To suggest that the poem not only did not die 
when it was born, but that on the contrary it was well 
known to Spenser, and that it gave to the Faerie Quecie 
one of its most famous purple patches—such a suggestion, 
one may readily grant, would occur offhand to no one. 
Yet there is weighty evidence in support of just this con- 
tention, and that evidence it is the object of this paper to 
present. That the case is one which challenges somewhat 
sharply our established preconceptions, and that it must 
rest on firm ground to command assent, I am thorougiily 
aware. 


I 


In the fourth canto of the first book of the Faeriv 
Queene occurs the brilliant descrip‘ion ci the progress of 
Pride, in a chariot drawn by the beasts on which are 
mounted the other six Deadly Sins. It is vividly pictoriai 
in its effect, with its details sharply visualized in Spen- 
ser’s most characteristic vein. Dealing as it does with 
one of the most conventional of all mediaeval themes, its 
warp, of course, is made up in part of the familiar com- 
monplaces. But the pattern is strongly individual; in 
certain striking details the passage stands alone and un- 
matched among the hitherto noted literary treatments of 
the Seven Deadly Sins. That, to be sure, is in large 
measure due to the fact that it is Spenser who this time 
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is treating them. But nothing is more characteristic of 
Spenser than his weaving together, into a fabric peculiar- 
ly his own, of borrowed strands. For his imagination (it 
is clear) was exquisitely sensitive to suggestion, and when 
he imagines most vividly the initial stimulus is seldom 
far to seek. In a word—and though a paradox, his prac- 
tice gives it proof—when he is most original we have 
fullest warrant for suspecting some antecedent influence 
that has sprung his imagination with a word or phrase or, 
particularly, with a hint of pictorial possibilities. But 
no source of what is thus peculiarly Spenserian in the 
great progress of the Seven Deadly Sins has yet been 
found. 

The traits which combine to give the description its 
distinetive character may be readily summarized. In 
the first place, to the device of representing each Sin as 
riding on a symbolic animal Spenser has added the further 
symbolizing touch of depicting each Vice as holding an 
appropriate object in its hand. Second, with each of 
the six Sins thus pictured he has associated a specific 
malady (in the ease of Wrath, a number of maladies). 
And finally, he has elaborated each portrait by a massing 
of vividly pictorial or sharply characterizing details. I 
wish to point out that in the description of the marriage 
of Pride and the World in the Mirour de V1Omme Gower 
represents each of the Sins as riding on a symbolic beast, 
and also as carrying an appropriate object in its hand; 
that in the fuller account of the Sins which follows he 
associates each with a specific malady ; and that a very large 
number of Spenser’s most strongly visualized details are 
present (though less closely focussed) in Gower. And 
finally, it will be seen that the correspondences are not 
only general, but in many cases definitely verbal. In no 
other treatment of the Seven Deadly Sins, so far as I 
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know, does the same combination of salient details occur, 
And the verbal parallels, taken in conjunction with this 
fact, seem to point to but one conclusion. 

The passage in the Mirour with which we are first 
concerned is the section beginning at line 841, with thie 
rubric: “ Comment les sept files du Peeché vindront vers 
leur mariage, et de leur arrai et de leur chiere.” or 
purposes of immediate comparison I shall quote it in full. 
The corresponding stanzas in Spenser ? are readily accessi- 
ble, and it is assumed that they will be before the reader. 


Chaseune soer endroit du soy 
L’un apres l’autre ove son conroi 
Vint en sa guise noblement, 
Enchivalchant par grant desroy; 
Mais ce n’estoit sur palefroy, 
Ne sur les mules d’orient: 
Orguil qui vint primerement 
S’estoit monté moult fierement 
Sur un lioun, q’aler en coy 

Ne volt pour nul chastiement, 
Ainz salt sur la menue gent, 

Du qui tous furent en effroy. 

Du selle et frein quoy vous dirray, 
Du mantellet ou d’autre array? 
Trestout fuist plain du queinterie; 
Car unques prée flouriz en maii 
N’estoit au reguarder si gay 
Des fleurs, comme ce fuist du perrie: 
Et sur son destre poign saisie 
Une aigle avoit, que signefie 
Qu’il trestous autres a l’essay 
Volt surmonter de s’estutye. 
Ensi vint a la reverie 
La dame dont parlé vous ay. 

Puis vint Envye en son degré, 
Q’estoit desur un chien monté, 

Et sur son destre poign portoit 


*F. Q., 1, iv, 17-35. 
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Un espervier q’estoit mué: 
La face ot moult descolouré 
Et pale des mals que pensoit, 
Et son mantell dont s’affoubloit 
Du purpre au droit devis estoit 
Ove cuers ardans bien enbroudé, 
Et entre d’eux, qui bien seoit, 
Du serpent langues y avoit 
Par tout menuement proudré, 
Apres Envye vint suiant 
Sa soer dame Ire enchivalchant 
Moult fierement sur un sengler, 
Et sur son poign un cock portant. 
Soulaine vint, car attendant 
Avoit ne sergant n’escuier; 
La cote avoit du fin acier, 
Et des culteals plus d’un millier 
Q’au coste luy furont pendant: 
Trop fuist la dame a redouter, 
Tous s’en fuiont de son sentier, 
Et la lessont passer avant. 
Dessur un asne lent et lass 
Enchivalchant le petit pass 
Puis vint Accidie loign derere, 
Et sur son poign pour son solas 
Tint un huan ferm par un las: 
Si ot toutdis pres sa costiere 
Sa couche faite en sa litiere; 
N’estoit du merriem ne de piere, 
Ainz fuist de plom de halt en bass. 
Si vint au feste en tieu maniere, 
Mais aulques fuist de mate chere, 
Pour ce q’assetz ne dormi pas. 
Dame Avarice apres cela 
Vint vers le feste et chivalcha 
Sur un baucan qui voit toutdis 
Devers la terre, et pour cela 
Nulle autre beste tant prisa: 
Si ot sur l’un des poigns assis 
Un ostour qui s’en vait toutdis 
Pour proye, et dessur l'autre ot mis 
Un merlot q’en larcine va. 
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Des bources portoit plus que dis, 
Que tout de l’orr sont replenis: 
Moult fuist l’onour q’om le porta. 
Bien tost apres il me sovient 
Que dame Gloutonie vient, 
Que sur le lou s’est chivalché, 
Et sur son poign un coufle tient, 
Q’a sa nature bien avient; 
Si fist porter pres sa costée 
Beau cop de vin envesseilé: 
N’ot guaire deux pass chivalchée, 
Quant Yveresce luy survient, 
Saisist le frein, si l’'ad mené, 
Et dist de son droit heritée 
Ques cel office a luy partient. 
Puis vi venir du queinte atour 
La dame q’ad fait maint fol tour, 
C’est Leccherie la plus queinte: 
En un manteal de fol amour 
Sist sur le chievre q’est lechour, 
En qui luxure n’est restreinte. 
Et sur son poign soutz sa constreinte 
Porte un colomb; dont meint et meinte 
Pour l’aguarder s’en vont entour. 
Du beal colour la face ot peinte, 
Oels vairs riantz, dont mainte enpeinte 
Ruoit au fole gent entour. 
Et d’autre part sans nul demeure 
Le Siecle vint en mesme l’eure, 
Et c’estoit en le temps joly 
Du Maii, quant la deesce Nature 
Bois, champs et prées de sa verdure 
Reveste, et loisel font leur cry, 
Chantant deinz ce buisson flori, 
Que point l’amie ove son amy: 
Lors cils que vous nomay desseure 
Les noces font, comme je vous dy: 
Moult furont richement servy 
Sanz point, sanz reule et sanz mesure.* 


* The Complete Works of John Gower, ed. G. C. Macaulay, Oxford, 
1899, Vol. I, pp. 13-14. 
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Certain divergences between the two accounts may at 
once be given their due weight. In the first place, the 
order of the Sins is not the same. The succession in 
Spenser is Pride, Idleness, Gluttony, Lechery, Avarice, 
Envy, Wrath. In Gower the order is the more conven- 
tional one—Pride, Envy, Wrath, Idleness, Avarice, Glut- 
tony, Lechery.* But the difference in arrangement has 
no significance. The order in the Assembly of Gods* 
is Pride, Envy, Wrath, Avarice, Gluttony, Lechery, Idle- 
ness. In Piers the Plowman (Passus v) the series is 
Pride, [Lechery], Envy, Wrath, Lechery, Avarice, Glut- 
tony, Idleness.6 And other variations are numerous.’ 


*Dante, Purgatorio; Cursor Mundi (Book of Penance); Kalender 
of Shepherdes ; Chaucer, Parson’s Tale; etc. Except that Wrath and 
Envy are interchanged, this is also the order in Handlyng Synne, as 
it is likewise (with the interchange of Gluttony and Lechery) in 
the Ayenbite of Inwyt and Le Mireour du Monde. 

5 Professor MacCracken’s rejection of the poem as Lydgate’s seems 
to be warranted by the evidence. See The Minor Poems of John 
Lydgate (E. E. T. 8., 1911), pp. xxxv-vi. 

*In Passus 11, 79 ff., Lechery and Avarice are interchanged. 

‘In the Cursor Mundi (Castle of Love) the order is Pride, Envy, 
Gluttony, Lechery, Avarice, Wrath, Idleness. In the Lay Folk’s 
Catechism it is Pride, Envy, Wrath, Gluttony, Avarice, Idleness, 
Lechery; in Mirk’s Instructions for Parish Priests, Pride, Idleness, 
Envy, Wrath, Avarice, Gluttony, Lechery; in the Castle of Perse- 
verance, Avarice, Pride, Wrath, Envy, Lechery, Gluttony (the last 
two interchanged when the Sins actually appear); in Nature, 
Pride, Avarice, Wrath, Envy, Gluttony, Idleness, Lechery; in Dunbar, 
Pride, Wrath, Envy, “Sweirnes” (= Idleness), Lechery (with Idle- 
ness), Gluttony. See further Professor Tupper’s article on “Chaucer 
and the Seven Deadly Sins” (Publications of the Modern Language 
Association, xx1x, March, 1914), p. 94, especially note 1. Professor 
Tupper’s statement that “in all lists, however, Pride is the first of 
the sins,” is not quite correct. See the order in the Castle of Per- 
severance above (where Pride is second), and compare de Deguile- 
ville, The Pilgrimage of the Life of Man (E. E. T. S., pp. 316 ff.), 
where the order is [Idleness], Gluttony, Lechery (under the guise 
of Venus), Sloth, Pride, Envy, Wrath, Avarice. 
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No valid conclusion, accordingly, may be drawn from this 
particular divergence. The sex of the Sins, moreover, is 
different in the two accounts. In the Mirour all seven 
are the daughters of Sin and Death; in the Faerie Queene 
Pride is a “ mayden Queene,” the others—her “ six sage 
Counsellours ”—are masculine. But tlie sex of the Sins 
is inherent in the fundamental plan of Gower’s poem; the 
divergence in Spenser grows out of his conception of the 
House of Pride, and is susceptible of interpretation as 
representing a perfectly familiar mode of adapting bor- 
rowed material. The same may be said of the fact that 
in Gower the Sins ride in procession single file, while in 
Spenser they ride, apparently, side by side. Inasmuch 
as Gower’s plan demands at this point a bridal procession, 
Spenser’s a chariot drawn by a team, the difference in de- 
tail is again inherent in the difference in plan. In a 
word, the divergences are either without significance (as 
in the case of the order of treatment), or else they grow 
out of the different settings of the situation in the two 
poems, and are so without real bearing on the point at 
issue. 

It is likenesses, however, with which we are most con- 
cerned. And, quite apart from details, the similarities 
between the two descriptions both in general conception 
and even in method are obvious—so obvicus, indeed, as to 
constitute in themselves (especially after even a cursory 
survey of the other treatments of the Seven Deadly Sins) 


*Spenser’s picture here is not clear at a glance. The “six un- 
equall beasts” on which the Sins ride draw the chariot of Pride. 
Idleness is spoken of as “the first,” and is represented as having 
“guiding of the way,” while Gluttony rides “ by his side.” Lechery 
rides “next to him,” Avarice, “by him”; Envy, “next to him,” 
Wrath, “him beside.” ‘The alternation of “ next to him” with “ by 
his side,” “by him,” “him beside,” seems to point to a procession 


two and two. 
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g strong piece of presumptive evidence. For in Gower’s 
concrete and definitely visualized imagery are precisely 
the elements on which Spenser’s imagination was wont 
to seize for transmutation in his own alembic, and the 
lines in the Faerte Queene stand to those in the Mirour 
in a relation strikingly similar to that which other well 
known passages in Spenser bear to Ariosto.® 

But such evidence can at best be merely presumptive, 
and the general parallel, however striking, is inconclusive. 
It is necessary to examine closely the details. And it will 


*See, in particular, Professor R. E. Neil Dodge’s illuminating 
discussion of “Spenser’s Imitations from Ariosto,” in the Publica- 
tions of the Modern Language Association of America, Vol. xm 
(1897), pp. 151-204. Professor Dodge’s brief summary may be 
quoted here, for it is highly pertinent to this discussion: “When he 
copies Ariosto it is almost always with a change. He may take the 
facts of a plot one by one as they stand in his original; the peculiar 
rendering will always be his own. He may adopt a situation—it will 
be with certain modifications which alter its character. He may 
imitate a reflective passage—the spirit of the version will be new” 
(p. 196). Compare p. 197: “Every passage borrowed might be re- 
cast, modified, animated with another spirit,” ete. Of all this Pro- 
fessor Dodge’s article itself gives ample illustration. Two more 
recent statements bearing on Spenser’s methods of borrowing and 
adapting may be cited. The first is from an article by Professor 
E. A, Hall (“Spenser and Two Old French Grail Romances’) in the 
same Publications, Vol. xxvii (Dec., 1913): “The acceptance of the 
variations as Spenser’s own contribution to the episode . . . does 
not require the embarrassing qualification that the poet has in 
this instance handled source material in a manner differing in any 
respect from his recognized method. Everywhere in Spenser we 
find borrowed matter, sometimes from one source, sometimes from 
two or more sources, combined with the stuff of the poet’s own fancy 
after the fashion of a patchwork quilt, but in a pattern superior 
to any of his originals,” etc. (pp. 542-43). Compare also Pro- 
fessor Reed Smith’s study (Modern Language Notes, Vol. xxv, 
March, 1913, pp. 82-85) of “The Metamorphoses in Muiopotmos,” 
especially the remarks on Spenser’s method of borrowing (Note 5, 
p. 84). 
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simplify matters to present the more salient facts in tabu- 
lar form. 


Sin. | Object carried. Malady. 


Spenser Gower Spenser 


[Pride] i mirror frenzy" 


breviary lethargy fes rc 
(3) 
Gluttony |kite bouzing “Joup dropsy 
(5) (+vessel | can roial” 
of wine) 


Lechery (6) dove burning leprosy 

heart 
Avarice (4) ; hawk (+ {gold] dropsy 
“‘bources"’) 


Envy (1) sparrow- {toad} fever 
hawk (‘‘ethike’’) 


Wrath (2) |bo: cock burning _|cardiacle|spleen, _ 
brand palsy, ete. 


It should be kept in mind that the essential correspond- 


ence in the two accounts, so far as the facts of the table 
are concerned, is the striking conjunction in both of 
symbolic animals, symbolic objects carried in the hand, 
and symbolic maladies. That both beasts and objects 
(leaving for the moment the maladies out of account) 
should vary, is to be expected, when a greater artis: 
is dealing with the symbolism. But even so the di- 
rect correspondences are closer than at first appears. 
Idleness in Spenser rides “upon a slouthfull Asse’; * 
in Gower it is “dessur un asne lent et lass.” 


The order of the Sins is that in Spenser. The figure in paren- 
thesis represents the place of the Sin in Gower’s order. 
“ For the references in the case of the maladies see below, p. 4!/5. 
= St. xvi, 7. Hereafter, in giving the references to Spenser, 
the Roman numeral will indicate the stanza; the Arabic, the line. 
“1. 889. But compare also the “dull asse” in the Assembly of 
Gods below, p. 398. 
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“his heavie hedd ” }* corresponds to “ de mate chere.” 1° 
Gluttony’s “bouzing can” '® is in Gower as the “ beau 
cop de vin envessellé.” 17 Lechery in Gower rides “ sur 
le chievre q’est lecchour”;**% in Spenser he rides upon 
“a bearded Gote, whose rugged heare . . . was like the 
person selfe whom he did beare.”*® The “ burning 
hart ” which he bears in his hand takes the place of the 
dove, and is not in Gower’s description of Lechery. But 
it 7s in his account of Envy, as the “ cuers ardans” of | 
73. Avarice in Gower “des bources portoit plus que 
dis, Que tout de Vorr sont replenis.” 2° In Spenser, “ two 
iron coffers hung on either side, With precious metal full 
as they might hold.” ** Envy’s kirtle in Spenser is “ of 
discolourd say”;** in Gower, Envy’s face is ‘moult 
descolouré.” ** This kirtle in Spenser is “ ypaynted full 
of eies”;*4 in Gower “son mantell dont s’affoubloit 
[compare Spenser’s “all in a kirtle... he clothed 
was” ] Du purpre au droit devis estoit Ove cuers ardans 
bien enbroudé.” *° The burning hearts have been trans- 
ferred to Lechery; the eyes more fittingly (cf. xxx, 7; 
xxx, 6) take their place. In Envy’s bosom, in Spenser, 
lies “ an hatefull Snake ” ; °° in Gower, between the burn- 
ing hearts are scattered serpents’ tongues.** To Wrath’s 
dagger correspond “ des culteals ” in Gower.*° I grant at 


5, *L. 899. *xxu, 6. 

*L, 919. See also below, p. 415. *L. 929. 

xxiv, 2, 4. LI). 910-11. 

*xxvil, 3-4. See also below, p. 424, n. 49. “ 1. 

*L. 869. Envy is also “megre, pale and lene, Dyscolouryd” 
(“descoloree” in the French text of Le Romant des trois pelerinaiges) 
in de Deguileville (E. E. T. S., p. 401, ll. 14867-68). Too much 
stress, accordingly, may not be laid on this detail. 

2. * Li. 871-73. XXXI, 3-4. 

"Ll, 874-76. Compare also below, pp. 436, 442, 446. 

*L. 884. 
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once that these details in themselves cannot for a moment 
be regarded as conclusive. Some of them, of course, are 
conventional touches.?® But others (especially in the 
case of Envy) are not so easily accounted for, and they 
are of a piece, as we shall later see, with far more strik- 
ing and significant correspondences. 

If we turn more definitely to the animals, several 
interesting facts appear. The following table gives at a 
glance the relation of the two lists to each other, so far 
as the symbolic beasts are concerned, and I have added 
for comparison the lists from the Assembly of Gods *’ 
and the Ancren Riwle (in the last of which, of course, 
there is no question of riding).*? 


» See below, p. 433, n. 97. 
* The passage in the Assembly is brief, and I shall quote it in full: 


Pryde was the furst pat next him [Vyce] roode, 
God woote, 
On a roryng lyon; next whom came Enuy, 
Sytting on a wolfe—he had a scornful ey. 

Wrethe bestrode a wylde bore, and next him gan ryde. 
In hys hand he bare a blody nakyd swerde. 

Next whom came Couetyse, that goth so fer and wyde, 
Rydyng on a olyfaunt, as he had ben aferde. 
Aftyr whom rood Glotony, with hys fat berde, 
Syttyng on a bere, with his gret bely. 

And next hym on a goot folowyd Lechery. 

Slowthe was so slepy he came all behynde 
On a dull asse, a full wery pase. 


(The Assembly of Gods, ed. Triggs, E. E. T. S., ll. 621-32). The 
setting of the procession in the Assembly is that of a troop in battle 
array. The seven Sins are the “unhappy capteyns of myschyef croppe 
and roote.” 

"The Sins are mounted—on horseback, however,—and armed 
(often with symbolic devices on their shields) in Le Tornoiement de 
VAntechrist of Huon de Mery (ed. Tarbé, Reims, 1851, pp. 18-37). 
But there are no parallels with the processions we are considering. 
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Gower 


Spenser 


Assembly 


Pride 


lion 


lion 


idleness 


Gluttony 


wolf 


swine 


Lechery 


goat 


goat 


goat 


scorpion 


Avarice 


horse 


camel 


| 
| 
bear | 


elephant 


fox 


Envy 


dog 


wolf 


wolf 


adder 


Wrath 


boar 


lion 


boar 


unicorn 


Spenser agrees with Gower in four out of the seven ani- 
mals, and in two cases (those of Idleness and Lechery) 
the association of the animal and the Vice corresponds.*? 
The change in the case of the lion, moreover, is no less 
significant than the agreement. Wrath in Gower rides 
upon a boar; in Spenser he is mounted on a lion. Now 
in the Mirour it is Pride who is borne by a lion. In 
the Fairie Queene, however, Pride is in the chariot drawn 
by the remaining Sins, so that her lion is available for 
other use. And it is difficult to doubt that it is from 
Pride in the Mirour that Spenser has transferred the lion 
to his own Wrath. For Gower’s description is at once 
uncommonly pictorial and apt: “un lioun, g’aler en coy 


“It is at least possible that the author of the Assembly may have 
known Gower’s account. At all events the two passages agree in 
five out of the seven animals, and in four cases (those of Pride, 
Idleness, Lechery, and Wrath) the assignment of animals to vices 
corresponds. It is of course further possible that Spenser may 
have known the procession in the Assembly. He agrees with it in 
four of the seven animals, and in three cases (those of Idleness, 
Lechery, and Envy) the conjunction of animal and vice is identical. 
But the crucial test of the combination in one account of animals, 
objects, and maladies—quite apart from verbal agreements—throws 
the procession in the Assembly decisively out of court, except as a 
possible subsidiary source. 
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Ne volt pour nul chastiement, Ainz salt sur la menue geut, 
Du qui tous furont en effroy.” ** And it is precisely this 
distinctive touch ** which appears condensed in Spenser's 
phrase: “‘ Upon a Lion, loth for to be led.” *° As for the 
other three changes, one can perhaps only guess. But the 
swine (associated with Gluttony in both the Ancren Riw!: 
and the Ayenbite of Inwyt) is obviously more in keeping 
with the superb grossness of Spenser’s conception of Glut- 
tony than the wolf, and the wolf, thus available for other 
use, may readily have been transferred (possibly under 
the influence of the Assembly) to Envy, to whose mali- 
cious and devastating character, as Spenser conceives it, 
it is certainly more appropriate than the dog. Spenser's 
choice of the camel for Avarice will be discussed below; *° 
and Gower’s rather inept assignment of the horse cried 
out in any case for the reviser’s hand. 

The changes in the objects carried—once the idea of 
such objects was suggested—are again what we should 
expect. Gower’s symbolism is general; the object chosen 
—in each case a bird (with the addition, in the case of 
Gluttony and Avarice, of two objects which also appear in 
Spenser)**—is broadly appropriate to the Vice, rather 
than an integral part of a description conceived and 
executed as an artistic whole. In Spenser, on the other 
hand, the objects—in no case a bird—are part and parcel 
of a composition; as in Gower, they have a symbolic rela- 
tion to the Vice, but they also blend with the other details 
to create a unified impression. Their choice, in other 
words, is determined not only by their symbolic, but also 


849-52. 

* Compare, for instance, the conventional “soring lyon” of the 
procession in the Assembly. 

XXXII, 2. ™*See p. 424. 

* See above, p. 396; below, pp. 415, 424. 
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by their artistic value. Thus the conception of Idleness 
is dominated by the religious aspect of Somnolence, and 
the unused breviary—instead of an owl “ pour son solas ” 
—is completely in harmony with that. Gluttony’s “ bouz- 
ing can” (with its suggestion in Gower) follows inevi- 
tably from the rest of the description; the kite, however 
apposite to the Vice per se, would be extraneous to the 
composition. Lechery’s burning heart (the hint for which 
is also found in Gower) and Wrath’s burning brand are 
organically symbolic—they grow out of their respective 
conceptions and at the same time focus them ; the dove and 
the cock in Spenser’s setting would strike a discordant 
note. And this more organic treatment is carried one step 
farther in the case of Avarice and Envy, whose hands are 
occupied, in the one case with telling the gold, in the 
other with holding the toad. In either description the 
bird would be a mere mechanical device. Once more, 
given on the one hand the apt suggestion of a symbolizing 
object, given on the other Spenser’s gift for composing— 
for harmonizing descriptive details into organic unity— 
and the naive symbolism of Gower’s birds would inevitably 
give place to emblems of a subtler sort. 

One may, however, agree that Spenser would have done 
thus or so, and yet be unconvinced that he did just these 
things—that the case, after all, is anything but hypotheti- 
cal. Let us see, accordingly, if there are other indications 
that point more directly toward borrowing on Spenser’s 
part. We have so far left Pride out of the reckoning. 
She must, however, be brought into the account.** In the 


"In both passages Pride is a woman. And in Gower, as in 
Spenser, she is set off sharply from the other Sins. Not only is she 
represented as their leader (“Orguil, des autres capiteine,” 1. 1045) — 
a distinction which is of course a commonplace of commonplaces— 
but the pomp and circumstance of the marriage centers about her. 
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Faerie Queene her position in the chariot takes her out 
of the procession of four-footed beasts, but it does not 
deprive her of her symbolic object. In Gower the bird is 
—fittingly enough—an eagle. But Spenser’s symbolism 
is once more inherent: 


And in her hand she held a mirrhour bright, 
Wherein her face she often vewed fayne, 
And in her selfe-lov’d semblance took delight.” 


The significance of the emblem in the Mirour, however, is 
retained in the Faerie Queene. The eagle in Gower “ si- 
gnefie Qu’il trestous autres a l’essay Volt surmonter de 
s’estutye.” *° Spenser remarks of Pride: 


For to the highest she did still aspyre, 
Or, if ought higher were than that, did it desyre.* 


When the Redcrosse Knight and Duessa have made obeis- 
ance to Pride “on humble knee,” 
With loftie eyes, halfe loth to looke so lowe, 


She thancked them in her disdainefull wise ; 
Ne other grace vouchsafed them to showe.” 


So in the Mirour: 


Desdaign, quant passe aval la rue, 
Par fier regard les oels il rue 


x, 6-8. Pride in the Pilgrimage also 
‘Held a large merour in hyr hond, 
Hyr owgly ffetuyrs to behold and se (Il. 14002-03). 
In the Pelerinaige: 
Et vng mirouer luy tenoit 


Afin que dedans regardast 
Et que sa face elle y mirast. (Romant, f. xlviii). 


But the fitness of detail is sufficiently obvious in any case. 
“Li. 860-61. “ x1, 8-9. “xiv, 1-3. 
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Dessur les povres gens menuz... 
Que ne respont a leur saluz.* 


Pride’s chariot is 


Adorned all with gold and girlonds gay, 
That seemed as fresh as Flora in her prime.“ 


Orguil’s saddle and bridle are 


Trestout ... plain du queinterie; 
Car unques prée flouriz en mati 
N’estoit au reguarder si gay 

Des fleurs, comme ce fuist du perrie.“ 


Moreover, Spenser gives Pride (so far as I know) a 
unique parentage: 


Of griesly Pluto she the daughter was, 
And sad Proserpina, the Queene of hell.“ 


“Ll. 2257-59, 2262. These lines are from a direrent portion of 
the Mirour, where Pride is dealt with in detail. The significance of 
this fact will appear later (see below, sec, m). Todd properly 
refers “with loftie eyes” to Prov. xxx, 13. But Gower translates 
Prov, xxx, 13 a few lines below: 


De celle generacioun 

Portant les oels d’elacioun 

Ove la palpebre en halt assise, 

Que ja d’umiliacioun 

Ne prent consideracioun (Il, 2293-97). 


The verse reads in the Vulgate: “Generatio cujus excelsi sunt 
oculi, et palpebrae ejus in alta surrectae.” 

“xvit, 2-3. “LI. 855-58. 

“x1, 1-2. In the very remarkable account of the coronation of 
Pride in the thirteenth-century Renart-le-Nouvel of Jacquemars 
Giélée (text in Le Roman du Renart, ed. Méon, Paris, 1826, Vol. rv, 
pp. 125 ff.; see also Renart-le-Nouvel, ed Houdoy, Paris, 1874) Pro- 
serpine is the mistress of Orguel: 


K’envoié li ot Proserpine 
Del puc d’Infier, c’or d’amor fine 
Amoit Orguel et Orgeus li, 
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Her descent in Gower (where she is the daughter of Sin 
and Death) is different, but in the very next section of the 
Mirour, in the account of the marriage of Pride and the 
World,” three lines after the mention of her parentage 


we read: 
Au table q’estoit principal 
Pluto d@enfern Emperial 
Ove Proserpine s’asseoit.* 


And immediately there follows an account of the feast- 
ing at the wedding which concerns us nearly: 


Dont fuist leur feste et joye maire...® 
Mais pour servir d’especial 

Bachus la sale ministroit, 

Et Venus plus avant servoit 

Toutes les chambres del hostal.” 


So in Spenser, after “ the solace of the open aire,” 


That night they pas in joy and jollity, 
Feasting and courting both in bowre and hall." 


The ministrations of Bacchus and Venus correspond 


Mais A Pluto pas n’abieli, 
Car il en fu en jalousie (ll. 233-37). 


In this account Pride is masculine, and the other six Sins are 
“sis Dames” (ll. 1173 ff.), who come to meet Pride two by two, 
but “a pie” (1. 1181), in the order Wrath and Envy, Avarice and 
Idleness, Luxury and Gluttony. But there are no farther parallels. 
See ll. 1172-1247. Pluto and Proserpine also appear (together with 
Jupiter, Saturn, Apollo, Mercury, Neptune, and Mars) in le 
Tornoiement de l’Antechrist (p. 18), but in no immediate connec- 
tion with Pride. 

““ Coment lez sept files du Pecché furont espousez au Siecle, des 
quelles la primere ot a noun dame Orguil.” 

“LI. 961-63. 

“Compare, in the same account, “Del tiel revel, del tiele joyce” 
(1. 999). 

LI. 960, 969-72. 5-6. 
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exactly to “feasting and courting,” *? and “bowre and 
hall” (like “ joy and jollity ”) are verbally carried over. 
But that is not the only verbal correspondence. Bacchus 
and Venus would scarcely fit at this point into Spenser’s 
scheme, along with Sansfoy and Duessa. They are not, 
however, the only ones who serve at Pride’s wedding. 
Thirteen lines farther on occurs the following: 
Lors Gloutonie a grant mesure 


Du large main mettoit sa cure 
As grans hanaps du vin emplir.™ 


The next lines in Spenser are as follows: 


For Steward was excessive Gluttony, 
That of his plenty poured forth to all. 


But even that is not all. For Spenser has apparently 
remembered an earlier summary of the Sins in the Virour, 
and with his close paraphrase of Gower’s three lines in the 


account of the marriage on which he is freely drawing, 
he has interwoven the very phraseology of the earlier pas- 
sage: 

Accidie estoit son chamberer, 

Et Glotonie de son droit 

Estoit son maistre boteller.™ 


For Steward was excessive Gluttony, 

That of his plenty poured forth to all; 

Which doen, the Chamberlain, Slowth, did to 
rest them call.* 


We shall have abundant evidence later of the same sort 
of selection and dexterous combination on Spenser’s part. 


“So far as “courting” is concerned, see further Il. 981-83: 


Car mainte delitable geste 
Leur dist, dont il les cuers entice 
Des jofnes dames au delice. 


And compare Il. 1009-20, 1045-56. 
* Li. 985-87. 296-98. 7-9 
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But even were that not so, the last five lines of the forty- 
third stanza put the burden of proof on the denial of his 
borrowing. And it will be observed that it is precisely the 
same sort of readjustment for his own purposes (in this 
case demonstrable) which we have seen (where it was 
more a matter of assumption) in the case of the animals 
and the birds. 

Nor does this exhaust the parallels in the stanzas imme- 
diately following the account of the Progress. In Spenser, 


after all, upon the wagon beame, 
Rode Sathan with a smarting whip in hand, 
With which he forward lasht the laesy teme.” 


In Gower, the lines that immediately follow his account 
of the procession are these: 
As noces de si hault affaire 


Ly deables ce q’estoit a faire 
Tout ordena par son devis." 


To the “huge routs of people [that] did about then 
band” in Spenser (xxxvi, 5) corresponds the “fole gent 
entour” (1. 936) and “la menue gent” (1. 851) on which 
Pride’s lion leaps in Gower. The “fresh flowering fields ” 
in which Spenser’s company sports (xxxvii, 3) are paral- 
leled by the “champs et prées de sa verdure Reveste’’ aw 
the “buisson flori” (ll. 941-43) which give the setting of 
the procession in the Mirour.** Instinctive prepossessions 
aside, the evidence seems clear that Spenser has done 
with Gower what we know that he did with Ariosto 


XXXVI, 1-3. "LI. 949-51. 

* The two lines, moreover, which close the account of the feast in 
Gower correspond word for word with a line in one of the earlier 
stanzas in Spenser which likewise describe the House of Pride: 


Et pour solempnement tenir 
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and Tasso, with Ovid and Chaucer and the romances. 
Even on the ground of the facts so far before us, it is 
hard to escape the conclusion that the entire fourth 
canto is an amazing piece of marquetry—that in its com- 
position Spenser characteristically culled and dovetailed 
as he wrote. The importance in particular of just this 
group of parallels that involve the background of the two 
accounts is obvious. For they are entirely independent 
of the treatment of the Seven Deadly Sins as such. They 
constitute, that is, a differentia of this particular treatment, 
and this differentia of Gower’s account appears in Spenser 
too.°8* And the way in which not only the description of 
the procession in Gower (of which there is still much more 
to say), but also his account of the feast, is inlaid (unless I 
much mistake) in Spenser’s own narrative “ [speaks] the 
praises of the workman’s witt” no less than the “goodly 
heape” of the House of Pride itself. 

The consideration of Pride and “of the feste that was 
at hir weddinge ” has withdrawn our attention from Spen- 


Le feste, a toute gent ovrir 
Les portes firont a toute hure (ll. 994-96). 


Arrived there, they passed in forth right; 
For still to all the gates stood open wide (v1, 1-2). 


“Still” = a toute hure; “to all” =a toute gent; “the gates” — Les 
portes; “stood open” —ovrir ... firont. The only word in Spen- 
ser’s line (barring “For’’) which does not literally translate a cor- 
responding word or phrase in Gower is the rhyme-word “ wide.” But 
striking as the verbal identity is, it is possible that in this case the 
two poets are simply expressing a very common idea in the obvious 
words, and that the correspondence is accidental. It would certainly 
have no value whatever were it an isolated parallel. Standing as it 
does, however, in immediate connection with a number of other close 
parallels too numerous and too remarkable to be safely regarded as 
coincidences, this line too is very possibly an instance of verbal 
memory on Spenser’s part. 

a See especially below, p. 449. 
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ser’s treatment of the other six Sins, and to that we may 
now return. I have said that, in both Spenser and Gower, 
each Sin is associated with a definite malady. This ass - 
ciation, in Gower, occurs in the elaborate exposition of the 
Seven Sins which immediately follows the account of the 
marriage of Pride. And it appears in each case as a part 
of the final summarizing section.°® In Spenser, too, it 
serves, in each instance, as the final characterizing detail. 
I shall repeat the tabular view, so far as it includes the 
maladies: 


Gower Spenser 


Pride frenzy © 


Idleness lethargy fever 


Gluttony loup roial® | dropsy 


Lechery leprosy “ pox 


Avarice dropsy “ gout 

Envy fever leprosy 

Wrath cardiacle® | Spleen, palsy, 
&e. 


The two lists have three of the seven diseases in com- 
mon; in no instance, however, do Spenser and Gower asso- 
ciate the same malady with a given Sin. But once move, 
it is the common device which is the essential point. A 
different application, in Spenser’s case, is what, a priori, 
we should expect. Some of the divergences—I think it is 
not difficult to see—are due (as in the case of the objects 
carried) to the necessities of the case, or to a finer sense of 


below, pp. 410-11. LI. 9637-72; cf. xxv1, 6-8. 
© 2525-32. “Ll. 7603-08; ef. xx1x, 6-8. 
® Ll. 6157-68; ef. xx, 5-8. 3817-28; ef. 8. 


“LI. 8521-32; cf. xxi, 6-8. * Li. 5093-5100; cf. xxxv, 7-8. 
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fitness.°* But at least two (if not three) give evidence of 
having been suggested by Gower. The least significant 
may be briefly mentioned here. In the Mirour dropsy is 
associated with Avarice. In the Faerte Queene it is as- 
signed to Gluttony. But that the one passage has sug- 
gested the other seems probable. Spenser’s lines are as 
follows: 


And a dry dropsie through his flesh did flow, 
Which by misdiet daily greater grew.™ 


Gower’s lines are these: 


Cil q’ad le mal d’idropesie, 
Comme plus se prent a beverie, 
Tant plus du soif desnatural 
Ensecche.” 


The two agree not only in the idea of thirst (which is 
not remarkable),”° but also in the emphasis on its increase 


Leprosy, with its medieval associations, is appropriate enough 
to Lechery. The change, however, to the unnamed but easily identi- 
tied disease— 


. . that foule evill, which all men reprove, 
That rotts the marrow, and consumes the braine— 


was practically inevitable, after pox, as the accompaniment of 
lechery, had been defined and differentiated. Gout is a more realistic, 
more picturesque (if less conventionally symbolic) disease for 
Avarice than dropsy. On the other hand, the highly symbolic group 
of diseases—“The swelling Splene, and Frenzy raging rife, The 
shaking Palsey, and St. Fraunces fire”—form a striking climax to 
the long catalogue of mischiefs that follow Wrath; Gower’s cardiacle 
(entirely appropriate in fact) would in this case have come in as 
an anticlimax. Indeed, the plan of this particular stanza (and 
that, as we have seen, is with Spenser a paramount consideration) 
excludes the treatment he has accorded the diseases in the other 
instances, where they prey upon the Sin itself. 

xxi, 7-8, LI. 7603-06. 

"“Signa autem hydropsis... sunt... sitis inextinguibilis 
(Bernardus Gordonius, Lilium medicinae, Particula v1, cap. v— 
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by what it feeds on. The case of Envy is particularly 
striking, but I shall reserve it (together with that of Idlec- 
ness) for discussion below,’ where the evidence becomes 
cumulative. 


II 


Up to this point we have been concerned with the agree- 
ment of the two accounts in the threefold conjunction of 
animals, symbolic objects, and maladies—a conjunction 
without other parallel—and with the adroit interweaving 
of Gower’s description of the wedding feast with Spenser's 
narrative. The divergences in detail (however accounte| 
for) between the two lists of animals, objects, and maladies 
may be felt to deprive their agreement (however unique) 
of entire conclusiveness. On the other hand, the verbal 
borrowings in the dovetailed fragments of the festival seem 
to admit no alternative. And we have now to consider a 
mass of correspondences of a similar sort, which should go 
far, I think, to dispel any lingering doubts. The list is 
too long to give entire, and I shall select those details which 
are most significant. They involve especially the portraits 
of Gluttony, Envy, Avarice, Idleness, and Wrath. 

Spenser’s descriptions of the six Deadly Sins (excluding 
Pride) subsume, in each case, characteristics which are 
frequently, in other accounts, distributed among the various 
“branches” or “species” of the respective Sins. In Gower 
(in the long section of the Mirour that follows the recital 


ed. 1550, p. 543); “ Quartum [signum] est sitis” (Valescus de Tar- 
anta, Philonium, Lib. v, cap. 8—ed. 1526, f. ecliv). The older com- 
mentators misunderstood “dry,” and Upton’s emendation “dire 
dropsy” (see Warton’s note in the 1805 Variorum) and Collier’s 
“hydropsy” are of course unnecessary. 

pp. 436, 428. 
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of the marriage of the seven Vices) this distribution is 
actually made between their progeny. Each Vice bears the 
World five children, and each of these is characterized at 
length. And each of the five accounts is followed by a sec- 
tion bearing the rubric: “La discripcioun d’Envie [Ire, 
ete.] proprement” (or “par especial”). What Spenser 
has done—if evidence has any meaning—is to draw freely 
for suggestion on these very detailed and often vivid 
“characters.” + For the sake of brevity, I shall give the 
parallels, in what follows, with as little comment as pos- 
sible. 

It has long been recognized that Spenser’s Gluttony is 
in part modelled on the classical descriptions of Bacchus 
and (especially) Silenus, and that Vergil, Ovid, Aristotle, 
and the Bible have contributed to the thoroughly Spenser- 
ian mosaic. I shall first give the evidence that certain 
details for which parallels have not hitherto been adduced 
are drawn from Gower, and then return to the lines which 
represent, in part at least, other influences. 


With which he sivallowed up excessive feast, 
For want whereof poore people oft did pyne."* 


. ensi pour maintenir 
Sa guele il fait avant venir 
Ce qest dedeinz le mesuage 
Des povres, dont se fait emplir: 


‘It is not (be it said at once) that there are in the portraits 
only such traits as appear nowhere else. To suggest that Spenser 
knew the Seven Deadly Sins only through Gower would be a palpa- 
ble absurdity. That he knew other treatments and remembered them, 
admits no doubt. On conventions common to both, then, I shall 
lay but little stress. But even where the traits that are common to 
the two poems are more or less conventional, it is obvious that they 
must be interpreted in the light of the massing of correspondences 
that are not mere conventions of the genre. 

XXxI, 6-7. 
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L’en doit tieu feste trop hair 
Dont Vautre plourent lour dammage. 


His belly was upblowne with luxury... 
And all the way, most like a brutish beast, 
He spued up his gorge, that all did him deteast.* 


Il porte d’omme I’estature, 

Et est semblable de nature 

Au chien, qant ad le ventre enflé 
Plain de caroigne et vile ordure, 
Dont pardessoutz et pardessure 
S’espurge, et est trop abhosmé.‘ 


Spenser’s “belly . . . upblowne” is _ identically 
Gower’s “ventre enflé’*; “most like a brutish beast’ is 


* LI. 8431-36. So four lines later: 
Par tout le paiis enviroun 
N’y laist gelline ne capoun, 
Ainz tolt et pile a sa pitance, 
Ove tout celle autre appourtenance; 
Et si ly povre en fait parlance, 
Lors fait sa paie du bastoun . . . 
Ne luy souffist tantsoulement 
Ensi piler du povre gent, 
Aingois des riches aprompter 
Quiert et leur orr et leur argent, 
Pour festoier plus largement ; 
Car riens luy chalt qui doit paier, 
Maisq’il s’en pourra festoier ... 
Maldit soit tieu festoiement! 

(LI. 8440-45, 8449-55, 8460). 

Cf. also ll. 8407-08. 

xx, 3, 8-9. 

* LI. 8347-52. Cf. Il. 8333-34: 


- Car de son ventre le forsfait 
Est de vomite en grant danger. 


See, indeed, the whole section. 

5 Luxury, too, is directly associated with Gluttony at least twice in 
the pertinent passages in Gower. See ll. 8605-06; 985, 989. Upton’s 
parallel for “His belly was upblowne with luxury”—‘“Inflatum 
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“semblable de nature Au chien’; Gower’s fourth line is 
summed up in “his gorge”; and the verbal identity of the 
last lines in each needs no comment.*® 


His drunken corse he scarse upholden can: 
In shape and life more like a monster then a man." 


Ce fait homme yvre en son degré. 

Car il n’ad corps, ainz enfieblis 

Plus que dormant s’est endormis . . . 
Il n’est pas homme au droit devis, 

Ne beste, ainz est disfiguré, 

Le monstre dont sont abhosmé 

Dieus et nature a leur avis.° 


“Disfiguré” appears in the preceding stanza as “ de- 
formed creature” ; the other verbal parallels, I think, speak 
for themselves.° 


hesterno venas, ut semper, Iaccho” (Vergil, Ecl., v1, 15)—is not 
verbal (except in “inflatum’’), and it is not accompanied (as in the 
ease of “ventre . . . enflé”’) by further parallels for almost every 
word of its immediate context. 
* Somewhat earlier in the description of the five daughters of Glut- 
tony, Gower has also laid emphasis on the Glutton’s belly: 
So large pance au plein garnie, 
Sicome le grange est du frument (ll. 7737-38). 
And he at once proceeds to compare it to the tautness of a tennis 
ball (ll. 7741-45). Vomit is also associated with Gluttony in Le 
Pelerinaige. Gluttony says she is properly called “Gastrimargie,” 
and that is “vne plongerie et submersion de morceaulx.” Then (she 
continues), 
Puis quen mon sac les ay plungiez 
Et si te dy bien quen sachez 
Jen ay que renomir et rendre 
Ma conuenu et hors respandre (f. xliiiivo). 


See the Pilgrimage, 11. 12839-49. But the other details are wholly 


wanting. 
"xx, 8-9. * LL 8187-89, 8193-96. 


*The corresponding passage in the Confessio Amantis (v1, 44-47) 
is as follows: 


a 

a 

‘ 

2 

= 
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Whose mind in meat and drinke was drouned so.”° 


Dont [au boire] l’alme pert le seignourage 
Du corps, et corps de son oultrage 
Tres tous ses membres plonge et noie.™ 


Full of diseases was his carcas blew.” 


De Gule qui vouldra chanter 

Ses laudes, om la poet loer 

De sesze pointz, dont je l’appelle: 
L’estommac grieve au digestier, 
La resoun trouble au droit jugier, 
Le ventre en dolt ove la bouelle, 
La goute engendre et la cervelle 
Subverte, et l’oill de cil ou celle 
Cacheus les fait enobscurer, 

La bouche en put plus que chanelle, 
L’oraile auci et la naselle 

Du merde fait superfluer.* 


And the “ dry dropsie ” of the next line has been discussed 
above. 


And for the time he knoweth no wyht, 
That he ne wot so moche as this, 
What maner thing himselven is, 

Or he be man, or he be beste. 


I shall take up below the part played by the Confessio in Spenser's 
rather startling procedure. It is sufficient to note here that it is 
clearly the Mirour and not the Confessio on which, in this instance, 
he has drawn. None of the passages from the Mirour thus far cited 
have been taken over by Gower into the Confessio. He explicitly 
confines (v1, 11-14) his treatment of Gluttony to two branches— 
“Dronkeschipe” and “Delicacie.” 

“xxi, 4. 

“LI. 8122-24. The phrase “plonge et noie” perhaps represents a 
commonplace. Gluttony (as “Gastrimargie”) in the Pelerinaige re- 
marks: ‘“Trestous lopins ie plunge et noye” (f. xliiiivo). But the 
turn given to the phrase in de Deguileville (where the morsels which 
Gluttony swallows are drowned in her “sac”) is very different from 
that in Gower and Spenser, where it is the mind or the members con- 
trolled by the mind that are drowned in meat and drink—or (as in 
Gower) in drink alone. 
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The correspondences thus far given are scarcely sus- 
ceptible of more than one interpretation. In his descrip- 
tion of Gluttony, Spenser has drawn upon Gower, it would 
seem, for the suggestion of a number of his most vivid 
touches. But he has characteristically interwoven them 
with materials from other sources. Even in such cases, 
however, the hint in at least one instance may have come 
from Gower. The “bouzing can” has been identified 
with the “ cantharus ” in Vergil’s description of Silenus.'* 
But Gower’s “ beau cop de vin envessellé ” may certainly 
have been the intermediary, if not the sole suggestion.'® 
Silenus (this time by way of Ovid) does perhaps appear in 
xxii, 8: “ His dronken corse he secarse upholden can.” 1° 
And that the vine leaves and ivy garlands of stanza xxii 
belong to either Bacchus or Silenus there is little doubt. 
The erane’s neck seems to go back ultimately to the Nicho- 
machean Ethics,’ but it had evidently become a common- 
place.** Ina word, the portrait of Gluttony is a composite, 
but by far the largest contribution is John Gower’s. 


“Eel, vi, 17: “Et gravis attrita pendebat cantharus ansa” 
(Upton). 

* The line “And eke with fatness swollen were his eyne” (xxi, 4) 
has been properly referred to the Prayer Book version of the Psalms 
(Psa, Ixxiii, 7; “Their eyes swell with fatness”). But Gower 
writes: 

C’est ly pecchés dont Job disoit 
Qe tout covert du crasse avoit 
La face (ll. 7777-79)— 


and this may have suggested to Spenser the happier phrase. 
* Met. Iv, 27: “Et pando non fortiter haeret asello.” 
13. 
*Cf. the Pilgrimage: 
By that golet, large and strong, 


Off mesour nat .iij. Enche long; 
T wolde, ffor delectacioun, 
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The case of Avarice is no less remarkable. I shall give 
at once the more striking parallels. 


And unto hell him selfe for money sold: 
Accursed usury was all his trade.” 


Cil q’ensi doublement usure 

Et fait le vice ou le procure, 

Au deables est le droit marchant ; 
Dont en la Cité q’est oscure 

Pour gaign q’il prent a present hure 
Prendra le gaign del fieu ardant.” 


Ne scarse good morsell all his life did taste, 
But both from backe and belly still did spare, 
To fill his bags, and richesse to compare: 

Yet childe ne kinsman living had he none 

To leave them to. . .™ 


L’enfrons eschars au mangerie 

Ne quiert avoir amy n’amye, 

Ainz tout solein s’en vait mangant ; 
Et de s’escharceté menant 

Les grans tresors vait amassant, 
Nonpas pour soy, car sa partie 
N’en ose prendre a son vivant, 
Dont un estrange despendant 
Apres sa mort tout l’esparplie. 


It is worth while to dwell for a moment on this passage. 
The first line (1. 3) in Spenser is an easy inference from 
the first three lines in Gower. But the next two lines in 
Spenser, as compared with the next two lines in Gower, 


That yt were (off his ffacoun) 
Long as ys a kranys nekke [col de grue] 
(11. 12899-903). 


See also Ayenbite of Inwyt (E. E. T. S.), p, 56, and compare Pro- 
fessor Dodge’s note in the Cambridge Spenser. Alciati may be best 
consulted in the edition of 1546. To his lines under Gula add those 
under Invidia and Avaritia. 

* xxvii, 7-8. 3-7. 

7303-08. LI. 7528-36. 
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afford a signal exemplification of Spenser’s procedure. 
Menant (1. 7531) is not in Professor Macaulay’s glossary. 
It is, however, a variant form of manant (“rich, opulent’), 
of which numerous examples are given in Godefroy.** 
Gower’s “et de s’escharceté menant” (“rich from his stingi- 
ness”) becomes “But both from back and belly still did 
spare To fill his bags.” The abstract, rather epigrammatic 
line of the original has been expanded into a concrete and 
picturesque equivalent, and the “richesse to compare” 
which follows is, of course, “les grans tresors vait amassant” 
of Gower’s next line. The correspondence of the following 
lines is obvious. The three statements, that is, in Spenser’s 
four and a half lines (3; 4-5; 6-7) follow the same order, 
with the same connection, and in part with actual para- 
phrase, the corresponding statement in Gower.** 

And now I come to a phase of the matter on which I 
enter with some hesitation. For the procedure which Spen- 
ser seems to have followed is too remarkable to command 
assent without indubitable evidence. Yet the evidence 
(which, as we shall see, extends beyond this passage) seems 
again to point to only one conclusion. And one’s instinct- 
ive skepticism is after all perhaps without full warrant. 


=The form manant occurs in |. 5807 of the Mirour: “Et d’estre 
riches et manant”; 1. 17260: “Si tu n’es riche et bien manant.” 
It is in the combination “ riche et manant [menant] ” that the word 
commonly occurs, and it would have offered no difficulty to Spenser. 
“The idea of wasting no money on clothes (which is obvious 
enough) appears in connection with Avarice in the Pilgrimage: 
And that I am thus evele arrayed, 
I do yt only off entent 
That my gold be not spent, 
On clothys wastyd, nor my good (ll. 17462-65). 


But its context is entirely different from that in Gower and Spenser, 
where it is the common order of common details that is significant. 
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Gower—as has been well known since Professor Macaulay’; 
publication of the lost French poem—made large use of 
the Mirour in the Confessio Amantis, as he had ear\ic: 
used it in the Vox Clamantis, on which in turn he a!so 
drew in the Confessio. ‘What he had said in one language 
he was apt to repeat in another,”** and much of the mate- 
rial in the Mirour which deals with the Seven Deadly Sins 
(not, however, any part of the description of the procession 
or of the marriage of Pride) is transferred almost bodily 
to the English work. And what I have now to point out 
is that Spenser seems to have turned to (or perhaps re- 
called) some of these corresponding passages in the (')- 
fessio to supplement his borrowings from the Mirour, A. 
the present passage is a case in point. The lines in the 
Confessio run as follows: 

Bot Avarice natheles, 

If he mai geten his encress 

Of gold, that wole he serve and kepe, 

For he takth of noght elles kepe, 

Bot forto fille his bagges large; 

And al is to him bot a charge, 

For he ne parteth noght withal, 

Bot kepth it, as a servant schal: 

And thus, thogh that he multiplie 

His gold, withoute tresorie 

He is, for man is noght amended 

With gold, bot if it be despended 


To mannes us; whereof I rede 
A tale, ete.” 


It is obviously not from the Confessio that Spenser |ia- 
drawn the major part of xxviii, 2-7, «3 quoted above. The 
development of the thought is entirely different; the rei- 
erences to Avarice’s diet and to his lack of heirs are abseu' 
in the Confessio, as are the lines directly paraphrased. 


Macaulay, in I, p. xxxvi. *y, 125-138. 
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But one phrase in Spenser’s lines—“ to fill his bags ”—, 
wanting in the Mirour, is found in the Confessio. That by 
itself might be coincidence. But Spenser’s stanza ends 
with a detail for which there is no parallel in the Mirour: 


. but thorough daily care 
To get, and nightly feare to lose his owne, 
He led a wretched life, unto himselfe unknowne.” 


Just that detail, however, is in the Confessio, a little 
farther on in the account of Avarice: 


Men oghten Avarice eschuie; 

For what man thilke vice suie, 

He get himself bot litel reste. 

For hou so that the body reste, 
The herte upon the gold travaileth, 
Whom many a nyhtes drede assaileth ; 
For thogh he ligge abedde naked, 
His herte is everemore awaked, 
And dremeth, as he lith to slepe, 
How besi that he is to kepe 

His tresor, that no thief it stele. 
Thus hath he bot a woful wele.* 


‘What is not in the Mirour is in the Confessio, and in 
each instance the borrowings are partly verbal. We shall 
soon see more. 

The first five lines of stanza xxix are marked by what 
Professor Percival has called “the antithetie balances in 
[their] Euphuism.?® And this balanced structure Spen- 
ser has again drawn directly from Gower—this time 
chiefly (but not wholly) from the Confessio. 

Most wretched wight, whom nothing might suffise; 


Whose greedy lust did lacke in greatest store; 
Whose need had end, but no end covetise; 


7-9. “vy, 417-28, 
” The Faerie Queene, Book I (1902), p. 233. 


‘ 
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Whose welth was want, whose plenty made him pore; 
Who had enough, yett wished ever more; 
A vile disease: ete. 


The fourth line of the stanza (it can scarcely be doubted) 
is from the Wirour: 


C’est cil q’est riche et souffreitous,” 
Du propre™ et auci busoignous,” 
Comme s’il du rein fuist possessour.* 


Gower’s two lines—who is rich and in want, possessed 
vf goods and also needy’’—seem simply to have been com- 
pacted into one by Spenser: “Whose welth was wan’, 
whose plenty made him pore.”’** And there is no equivalent 
for these lines in the Confessio. They immediately fol- 
low in the Mirour, however, a stanza describing the pains 
of Tantalus**—a stanza which is paraphrased (and in part 


want” (Macaulay). = “Needy” (Macaulay). 

® Possessed of property. * LI. 7636-38. 

* This is not inconsistent with Upton’s assumption that the last 
phrase of Spenser’s line is suggested by Ovid’s “inopem me copia 
fecit” (Met. 11, 466)—which is not, however, said of Avarice. The 
two lines of Gower, from a passage which deals with “Avarice par 
especial,” account for all the balanced words in Spenser’g line. That 
the particular turn of his phrase may be due to his recollection 
of Ovid is both possible and in keeping with his general procedure. 


= Dame Avarice est dite auci 
Semblable au paine Tantali, 
Q’est deinz un flum d’enfern estant 
Jusq’au menton tout assorbi, 
Et pardessur le chief de luy 
Jusq’as narils le vait pendant 
Le fruit des pommes suef flairant; 
Mais d’un ou d’autre n’est gustant, 
Dont soit du faym ou soif gary, 
Les queux tous jours vait endurant. 
Dont m’est avis en covoitant 
Del averous il est ensi (ll. 7621-32). 
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translated) in the account of Avarice in the Confessio.** 
And the lines which immediately follow this very descrip- 
tion of Tantalus in the Confessio are these: 


Lich to the peines of this flod . 
Stant Avarice in worldes good: 

He hath ynowh and yit him nedeth, 

For his skarsnesse it him forbiedeth, 

And evere his hunger after more 

Travaileth him aliche sore.” 


Spenser’s next line, accordingly—“ who had enough, | 


q yet | wished ever more”—is almost word for word in the 
q Uonfessio.** The next phrase in Spenser—‘“a vile dis- 
j ease””*°—takes us at once to another passage in Gower, the 
: description, namely, of the dropsy, which Spenser had 


already transferred from Avarice to Gluttony.*’ Like 
the account of Tantalus, it appears in both the Mirour and 
the Confessio. In the Mirour it precedes, with one stanza 
between, the description of Tantalus already quoted. 


Cil q’ad le mal d’idropsie, 
Comme plus se prent a beverie, 
Tant plus du soif desnatural 


* vy, 363-97. 
Ty, 391-96. This passage (it may also be noted) is on the same 
page with the lines about the “ nyhtes drede” quoted above, p. 419. 
“There is a very similar line—‘ Ainz comme plus ad, plus en- 
famine” (1. 6768)—in the Mirour, but it lacks the verbal identity 
which marks the passage in the Confessio. 
®Church’s note: “A vile disease of the mind this, viz. Covetous- 
ness ; and, besides that a grievous gout etc.’”—with its protest against 


q a comma after “disease’—is, of course, sound. It is to be noted 
a that Gower a number of times definitely calls the vice itself (as 
3 Spenser does here) a disease. See, for example, Mirour, ll. 5365, 
5715, ete. 

4 “See above, p. 409. It may be noted in passing that the associa- 
4 tion of specific maladies with the various Sins is not followed out in 


the Confessio, 


10 
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Ensecche; et tiele maladie 
Ad Vaverous de sa partie, 
Comme plus ad, meinz est liberal.* 


But it has evidently recalled to Spenser the correspond- 
ing lines in the Confessio, for it is there (and not in the 
Mirour) that we find some of his very words: 


. . . bot he [Midas] excedeth 
Mesure more than him nedeth. 
Men tellen that the maladie 
Which cleped is ydropesie 
Resembled is unto this vice 
Be weie of kinde of Avarice: 
The more ydropesie drinketh, 
The more him thursteth, for him thinketh 
That he mai nevere drinke his fille; 
So that ther mai nothing fulfille 
The lustes of his appetit: 
And riht in such a maner plit 
Stant Avarice and evere stod; 
The more he hath of worldes good, 
The more he wolde it kepe streyte, 
And evere mor and mor coveite.@ 


Spenser’s second and third lines, that is— 


Whose greedy lust did lacke in greatest store; 
Whose need had end, but no end covetise— 


seem to be definitely reminiscent of the phraseology of the 
Confessio.** The first line of the stanza may derive its 
light from either poem: 


“ Ll. 7603-08. With the last line, which has the same antithetical 
quality as lines 2-5 in Spenser’s stanza, compare also Il. 7669-70: 


L’omme averous ensi se riche, 
Tant comme plus ad, plus en est chiche. 
247-62. 
“The words “in greatest store” seem to hark back to the picture 
of Tantalus—or, perhaps, to the account of Midas’s feast of gold, 
which immediately follows in the Confessio (ll. 279-89). 
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Most wretched wight, whom nothing might suffise ; 
A Vaverous desresonnal .. . 
N’iert unques plain en ceste vie ;“ 
. . . . Avarice, 
Which of his oghne propre vice 
Is as the helle wonderfull; 
For it mai neveremor be full. 


The account of Avarice, then, is drawn almost equally 
from the Mirour and the Confessio, and it is possible even 
to trace, with some assurance, the association of ideas be- 
tween the two. That the Mirour was Spenser’s chief 
source in the canto as a whole there can be no question. 
The procession and the wedding and a host of verbal paral- 
lels belong to it alone. But that he knew the Confessio 
there can be no reasonable doubt in any case.*® And it is 
not so remarkable that he should have turned from certain 
lines in the Mirour to what he must have recalled—if he 
knew the Confessio at all—as parallel treatments of the 
subject.47 And since he was obviously exploring Gower’s 
mine for gold to coin in his own mint, the results need lay 
no heavy tax on our credulity. The amazing thing, after 
all, is the workmanship with which the impossible is ac- 
complished, and bilingual scraps of Gower transmuted into 
pure, authentic Spenser. 

Two or three other details in the account of Avarice de- 
mand brief mention. The garb of the Vice (xxviii, 2) is 
probably drawn (as Upton pointed out) from the descrip- 


“LI. 7597, 7602. *v, 347-50. “See below, p. 450. 

“It should be observed that the borrowings from the Confessio 
are chiefly in the portrait of Avarice that we have just discussed. 
Their association there with the two very striking passages in the 
Mirour that deal with Tantalus and “l’idropsie” would be particu- 
larly apt to recall the parallel treatment in the other poem. For 
other evidence of slighter influence of the Confessio, see below, pp. 
424, n. 49; 429; 430, n. 82. 
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tion of Avarice in the Roman de la Rose.** The sugyes- 
tion for the “two coffers” (xxvii, 3-4) we have already 
seen in Gower’s “ bources.”*® The sixth line of stanza 
twenty-seven— 

For of his wicked pelfe his God he made— 


represents what is probably a commonplace.*° But in the 
initial list of the Sins in the Mirour, on which Spenser 
drew for Gluttony the Steward and Sloth the Chamber- 
lain,®’ the suggestion for the line lay at his hand: 


La quarte est celle d’Avarice, 
Que Vor plus que son dieu cherice.” 


There is left only the camel to be accounted for. Ani 
I am inclined to think that the real point of Spenser's 


“Ed. Michel, ll. 210 ff. Spenser probably knew it in the Chaucer- 
ian translation. See Fragment A, ll. 219 ff. The first line of the 
stanza— His life was nigh unto death’s dore yplaste ”’—scems to 
come from the same account (1. 215): “She was lyk thing for 
hungre deed” (“Chose sembloit morte de fain”). 

“See above, p. 397. The substitution of the “two coffers” for 
“des bources . . . plus que dis” of the Mirour may have been due 
to a reminiscence of the second tale which Gower tells in the Con- 
fessio (v, 2273 ff.) to illustrate Coveitise, in which the story centers 
about “two cofres” (see especially Il. 2295, 2332). Professor 
Macaulay’s heading, in his edition, is “The Tale of the Two Coffers.” 

See, at least, the description in de Deguileville of Avarice’s 
“Mawmet” (Pilgrimage, ll. 18370-18442; cf. Pelerinaige, xii: 
“Mon ydole est mon mahommet,” etc.). Compare especially: ~ his 
is the god whiche, by depos, Loueth to be schutte in hucches clos’ 
(il. 18377-78): “Gold is ther god, gold is ther good; I worschipe 
gold and my tresour As ffor my god and savyour; Saue gold, noon 
other god I haue” (ll. 18396-99); “Gold is my god and my Maw- 
met” (1. 18411). The first lines quoted are in the French (“ Cest 
ung dieu qui emmaillote Veult estre souuent,” etc.) ; the rest are Lyd- 
gate’s elaborations. 

1! See above, p. 405. 

253-54. The references to Gluttony and Sloth (ll. 295-93) 
are on the same folio of the Mirour. 
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choice of the camel has been missed by the commentators. 
The usual suggestion is that Spenser had in mind the 
camels in Herodotus, on which the Indians carried off the 
gold-dust hoarded by the ants,”* and that, of course, is very 
possible. But the camel (as does not seem to have been 
observed) has another and very definite association with 
Avarice. In the Pelerinaige the hag Avarice herself is 
represented as humped (“bossue”), and in her long and 
interesting exposition of “the bouche upon [her] bake’’** 
she interprets it as follows: 


La bosse est chose superflue 
Par qui sa regle fait bossue 
Qui fait le riche comparer 
Au chamel qui ne peut passer 
Pour la bosse la porte acus.™ 


Avarice, then, was associated definitely with the camel 
through the famous saying of Christ. Now Gower makes 
the same application of the passage. For in the account 
of Covoitise in the Mirour occurs the following: 


The camel’s power of hoarding water (so to speak) might also 
have been suggested as a reason for the choice. 

™ Pilgrimage, 1. 18294. 

F, lxii. Compare the Pilgrimage: 


Ryght so, ryches and gret plente 
ar cawse that a ryche man, 

as the gospell rehers[e] can, 
May in-to heven have none entre, 
But euen lyke as ye may se, 

A camell may hym-silffe applye 
To passen through a nedelyes eye, 
Whiche is a thyng not credible, 
But a maner impossible, 

Thys beste is so encomerous 

Off bak corbyd and tortuous, 

And so to passe, no thyng able (Il. 18310-21). 
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Pour ce dist dieus, que plus legier 
L’oill de V’aguile outrepasser 

Poet ly chameals, q’en ciel entrer 
La Covoitise q’est mondaine.* 


It is not necessary to deny that Spenser may have re- 
membered (from Herodotus, or Pliny, or Mandeville) the 
gold-bearing camels; his symbolism throughout the Fairis 
Queene is often complex enough. But that he also had in 
mind the more striking and apposite symbolism of the 
Biblical association seems highly probable. That this par- 
ticular association was not confined to Gower, I have 
shown. But in the Mirour the suggestion once more lay 
close to his hand. . 

Envy follows Avarice. But for reasons which will «p- 
pear later I shall reserve consideration of its treatment 
until the last. Meantime, Idleness and Wrath may be 
dealt with more briefly.5? 

The account of Idleness lays stress on its particular 
aspect of Somnolence, and Spenser’s description is con- 
ceived in the spirit of what is perhaps the most vivid pas- 
sage in. this part of the Mirour. For the very essence of 
Gower’s conception of Sompnolence™ is the fact that “of 
devotion he had little care,’”* and he elaborates his theme 
with a picturesqueness worthy of Spenser himself.°° [ 


6750-53. 

* Once more I wish to say that I am omitting, in the case of each 
Sin, parallels which, though less definite than those which are given, 
may still have weight when considered in the light of what the 
more explicit correspondences seem to disclose. But space is want- 
ing for them all, and I am anxious besides, in a case necessarily so 
intricate, to avoid all possible complications of the issue. 

Ll. 5125-5376, especially ll. 5135-5268. 

* Compare Professor Tupper’s discussion of Sloth and Undevotion 
(printed after this paper was written) in Publications of the Mod- 
ern Language Association, XxIx, pp. 106-07 (March, 1914). 

“The passage is one which has been much discussed, on account 
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shall take space, however, for but two groups of parallels. 
The first involves the account of Sompnolence already 
mentioned. 


For of devotion he had little care, 
Still drownd in sleepe, and most of his daies dedd.™ 


Ainz comme pesant et endormy 

Ses deux oils clos songe au plus fort, 
Et ensi gist comme demy mort, 
Qu’il est d’Accidie ensevely.” 


Scarse could he once uphold his heavie hedd, 
To looken whether it were night or day.“ 


. . Mais ja du reins s’apreste 
A dieu prier, ainz bass la teste 
Mettra tout suef sur leschamelle, 
Et dort, et songe en sa cervelle, ete." 


It is, however, in Gower’s description of C&divesce that 
the most striking parallels occur. I shall compare Spen- 
ser’s twentieth stanza with a series of passages from Gower 
which follow one another (with the exception of the second 


in the order in which they are here given) on the same 
folio of the Mirour.” 


From worldly cares himselfe he did esloyne, 
And greatly shunned manly exercise.” 


De tous labours loign se desmette 
Q’au corps ne rent sa due dette.” 


of its supposed bearing on the date of Chaucer’s Troilus. See Tat- 
lock, Development and Chronology of Chaucer’s Works, pp. 26 ff.; 
Kittredge, The Date of Chaucer's Troilus, pp. 26-27. 

xIx, 3-4, 

“Li 5145-48. Cf. ll. 255-56: “La quinte Accide demy morte, 
Q’au dieu n’au monde fait service.” 

xix, 5-6. 

“LI, 5428-51. See also above, p. 397. 

© They are in the same column in Macaulay’s edition. 

"xx, 1-2. 

“Ll, 5815-16. Compare especially “himself he did esloyne” and 
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From everie worke he chalenged essoyne.* 
Quant il s’estrange au tout labour.” 


- « Yet otherwise 
His life he led in lawlesse riotise, 
By which he grew to grievous malady.” 
. . Ainz comme volage 
Oedif s’en vait en rigolage ... 
Dont puis, quant vient le froid orage . . . 
Languir Vestoet en povreté.” 


For in his lustlesse limbs, through evill guise, 
A shaking fever raigned continually.” 


Ly sages dist, nuls poet comprendre 

Les griefs mals q’Edivesce emprendre 
Fait a la gent du fole enprise: 

Car quant la char q’est frele et tendre 
N’au dieu n’au siecle voet entendre ... 
Lors sanz arest deinz sa pourprise 

Des vices ert vencue et prise.” 


For “des vices” Spenser has substituted the specifie malady 
with which his stanza has to close. The change of the 
disease from the otherwise quite appropriate lethargy 
(as in Gower) to the shaking fever is accordingly moti- 
vated, it would seem, by his taking over from the account 
of Cidivesce in Gower a trait—that of indulgence in 


“ loign se desmette.” The two second lines are identical in substance, 
though without the verbal correspondence of the other two. 

rx, 3. 5842. 4-6. 

™ Ll, 5827-28, 5830, 5832. See also note 73 below. 

xx, 7-8. 

* LI. 5845-49, 5851-52. The phrase “ grew to grievous malady ” of 
Spenser’s preceding line corresponds to “languir” (1. 5832) in the 
passage already quoted. But “les griefs mals” seems to have sug- 
gested the wording. “ Du fole enprise” (especially in its context) 
is equivalent to “ through evill guise’; “ la char q’est frele et tendre ” 
is in substance “lustlesse limbs ’—“lustlesse” here meaning, of 
course, “ languid” (Todd), “ without vigor or energy” (N. EZ. D.); 
“ sanz arest ” and “continually ” need no comment; and the striking 
word “ raignd ” is paralleled by “ vencue et prise.” 
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“rjotise’—with which the immediate passage to lethargy 
would be entirely out of keeping. 

In the account of Wrath but two passages need be con- On 
sidered. The first is stanza xxxiv, 3-7."* 


Through unadvized rashness woxen wood.” 


“Unadvized rashness” appears in the Mirour as “Fole 
hastivesse” : 


Contek du Fole hastivesse 
Fait sa privé consailleresse, 
Que n’ad ne resoun ne mesure.” 


But it seems to have been the parallel lines in the Con- 
fessio that were in Spenser’s mind: 


Contek, so as the bokes sein, 
Folhast hath to his Chamberlein, 
Be whos conseil al unavised 

Is Pacience most despised, 

Til Homicide with hem meete . . . 
And thus lich to a beste wod 
Thei knowe noght the god -f lif.” 


For of his hands he had no governement, 
Ne car’d for blood in his avengement.” 


. « fol Contek, qui piere et miere 
De sa main fole et violente 
Blesce ou mehaigne . 


™ The striking parallel in connection with Wrath’s lion has already 
been discussed (p. 399 above). His “ burning brand” is not in the 
Mirour; the familiar comparisons between wrath and fire are fre- 
quent. See especially ll. 3938-41, 3971-72, and 5101-06, with its com- 
parison of “cruele Ire” (cf. xxxv, 1) to Greek fire. With the 
“sparcles of 5, cf. ll. 3987-88: “Car d’ire dont son cuer 
esprent Tiele estencelle vole entour,” and with “hasty rage” 
(xxx, 9) ef. ll. 3866, 3965. But these are commonplaces. 


XXxIv, 3. 
LI. 4741-43—and compare the entire stanza. 
11, 1095-99, 1106-07. xxxiv, 4-5. 
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Que par ses mains soit espandu 
Sicome du pore le sanc humein.” 


His cruel facts he often would repent.” 


Trop perest Moerdre horrible et fals 
En compassant ses fais mortals ;™ 


He, Ire, ove ta cruele geste, 
En tous tes fais es deshonneste.” 


The second passage is the account, in stanza xxxv, of the 
“many mischiefs” that follow Wrath. The list is in part, 
as has been recognized, an enumeration of the “boughs” 
of Wrath, and as such is conventional. Two lines, however, 
seem to indicate that Spenser still had in mind Gower’s 
embodiment of the convention. The reference to “unmanly 
murder” varies from the usual phraseology, which com- 
monly employs the term “homicide” or “manslaughter.” 
The Mirour, however, includes “Moerdre,” and strongly 
emphasizes its wnmanly element: 


Mais l’Omicide ad un servant 
Q’est d’autre fourme mesfaisant 
Mortiel, et si ad Moerdre a noun: 


* LI. 4778-80, 4805-06. With Spenser’s next line—‘ But, when 
the furious fitt was overpast ’—compare: “Car pour le temps que 
Vire dure” (1. 3891); “Que pour le temps que Il’ire endure” 
(1. 4014), and add 1. 4677. 

xxxiv, 7. 

LL 4873-74. 

™ LI. 5065-66. The idea of repenting, which is not in the Mirour, 
may possibly have been suggested by the following lines in the Con- 
fessio (under Homicide) about the strange bird with a man’s face, 
which, when it sees the man it has slain, 


+ anon he thenketh 
Of his misdede, and it forthenketh 
So gretly, that for pure sorwe 
He liveth noght til on the morwe 
(11, 2613-16). 
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Cist tue viel, cist tue enfant, 

Cist tue femmes enpreignant .. . 
Cist tue Vomme par poisoun, 

Cist tue l’omme en son dormant." 


Rancor and despite are, of course, commonplaces, but it 
is worth noting that in the Mirour, as in Spenser, they 
are named in the same line: 


Bitter despight, with rancours rusty knife.” 
Ce sont Rancour et Maltalent.“ 


The account of Lechery is couched in more general terms 
than any of the others, and although its substance is to be 
found in the Mirour, I have observed no very definite 
parallels in phraseology beyond those already noted.*® 

There is left the account of Envy, which I have reserved 
till the last, in order to bring it into closer juxtaposition 
with the remarkable parallels in Books IV and V of the 
Faerie Queene. The description of Envy in the procession 


is largely made up of recognized commonplaces, with two 
markedly distinctive details—the toad, and the spewing of 
spiteful poison from leprous mouth. I shall first deal with 
the more conventional traits. 

The last four lines of the thirtieth stanza are common- 
places. Starting with Ovid,” they appear with great detail 


in almost all the later accounts of Envy. But they occur 


also in Gower, and in the light of what we have already 
seen we need not be surprised to find that it is the Mirour 
that apparently suggested Spenser’s phrasing. 


Ll. 4861-65, 4868-69. Xxxv, 4. 

®L.4575. Compare 1. 4640: ‘‘ Dont son coutell maltalentive.” 
“See above, p. 397. " Met. 11, 778-81. 

“See the very incomplete list in Percival, p. 223. 
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At neighbours welth, that made him ever sad.” 


* D’Enivie ce sont ly mestier 
Et doloir sur le prosperer 
De ses voisins.” 


The next line but one—“And wept, that cause of weep- 
ing none he had”—is with little doubt from Ovid: “Vixque 
tenet lacrimas ; quia nil lacrimabile cernit.”” 


But when he heard of harme he wexed wondrous glad.” 


Si mal de luy parler orroit, 
Dedeinz son cuer s’esjoyeroit.” 


The close parallel in the case of the kirtle of Envy, 
(xxxi, 1-2) has already been discussed,” and the snake, as 
associated with the Vice, is, of course, a commonplace.” 
The next three lines link Envy definitely with his col- 
leagues in the procession, and the first two lines of the next 
stanza summarize conventional material. The two lines 
next following (xxxii, 3-4) embody a thrust of Spenser's 
own at the Antinomians. But in the fifth line we come 
back to Gower’s phraseology : 


xxx, 6. 

Ll. 3697, 3700-01. “ Welth” is, of course, here “ prosperity.” 
“Sorrow for another man’s joy” is treated in the Confessio only 
in connection with love. 

* Met. u, 796. But compare also Mirour, 1. 3106: “ Ainz plourt, 
quant autri voit rier.” 

“Xxx, 9. 

* Ll. 3202-03. The corresponding passage in the Confessio reads: 


Which envious takth his gladnesse 
Of that he seth the hevinesse 
Of othre men (11, 223-25). 


It is obvious that in this case the suggestion does not come from 
the Confessio. 

™ See above, p, 397. 

*® See especially the Ancren Riwle, the Avenbite of Inwyt, and the 
Pilgrimage. 
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So every good to bad he doth abuse. 
Le bien en mal fait destorner.” 


Even in the case of admittedly conventional details, ac- 
cordingly, there are rather definite indications that Gower ‘ 
was the immediate influence.” 

We may now come to the two”* distinctive details. And 


first the toad: 


. . [he] still did chaw 
Between his cankred teeth a venemous tode, 
That all the poison ran about his chaw.” 


Warton long ago referred the passage in Spenser to 
Ovid." That Spenser had the description in the Veta- 
morphoses in mind there can be no doubt, since the very 
detail which Warton sets down as Spenser’s addition is 
merely a slight expansion ‘of another of Ovid’s lines. For 


” L, 2687. Compare |. 2988: ‘“ Dont ly bien sont en mal torné.” 
The only line in the Confessio which at all corresponds is 11, 407: 
“He torneth preisinge into blame ’—and this is taken over from an- 
other passage in the Mirour: “Sique du pris le finement Ert a 
blamer ” (ll. 2718-19). 

“ Although it is not on correspondences of this sort that the case 
rests, it must still be remembered that even commonplaces may be 
borrowed from definite sources. Where they occur in conjunction 
with common details that are not conventional—in other words, 
where there is independent evidence that the work in which they 
appear is known to the second writer—such similarities in phrase- 
ology as are noted above must be granted a certain weight. Inde- 
pendent value, of course, they have none. 

* Including the kirtle, really three. See p. 397. 

xxx, 2-4. 

™ Observations on the Faerie Queene (1754), p. 47: “ Ovid tells 
us, that Envy was found eating the flesh of vipers, which is not much 
unlike Spenser’s picture. But our author has heighten’d this cir- 
cumstance to a most disgusting degree; for he adds, that the poyson 
ran about his jaw. This is, perhaps, one of the most loathsome ideas 
that Spenser has given us.” The line to which Warton refers is 
Met. 11, 768-69: “ videt intus [Invidiam] edentem Vipereas carnes.” 
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“his cankred teeth” is Ovid’s “livent rubigine dentes” a 
little farther on (11, 776), and the next line in Spenser (to 
which Warton objects)—“That all the poison ran about 
his chaw”— is Ovid's next line: ‘“Pectora felle virent: 
lingua est suffusa veneno.’’*** Now in the medixval ac- 
counts the representation of Envy as chewing some object 
is common enough.’” And it occurs in the long description 
of Detraction in the Mirour.** But neither there nor in 
any of the accounts that I know is the toad the object. I 
the description of Delicacie (under Gluttony), however. 
just before a peculiarly vivid account of the eating of ser- 
pents,*** occurs the following: 


™ The portrayal of Invidia in the second book of the Metamor- 
phoses was enormously influential in the development of the stock 
conception of Envy as one of the Seven Deadly Sins. 

™ See, for instance, in the Pilgrimage, the account of Detraction 
gnawing a bone (1. 14806), and the amplification of its symbolism in 
ll. 15288-15316 (in the Pelerinaige, folios liii-iv). The idea is also 
elaborated in the Mirour: 


Semblance a la hyene porte, 
Que char mangut de la gent morte; 
Car Malebouche rounge et mort 
Ensi le vif sicomme le mort . . . 
He, quelle bouche horrible et fort, 
Que tout mangut et riens desporte! 
(IL. 2884-87, 2891-92). 


The third line above appears in substance (in an otherwise mildly 
phrased account of the lover’s detraction of his rivals) in the 
Confessio: 

For ever on hem I rounge and gknawe (Ir, 520). 
Compare Pilgrimage, ll. 15007-10, where Detraction is taught to 
eat men’s flesh, and “ gnawe and Rounge hem to the boonys” (Pe/e- 
rinaige, f. liii: “ et iusques aux os les ronger”). 

#8 See the passage quoted in the preceding note. 


* Le chief des serpens suchera, 
Sicomme fait enfes la mammelle (ll. 8081-82), 


See the whole stanza. 
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Et le doulcour de sa pitance 
Serront crepalde envenimé: 
Ja d’autre pyment ne clarée 
Lors emplira sa vile pance.™ 


The passage is in the section immediately preceding the 
two on which Spenser has drawn freely in his account of 
Gluttony, and the transfer of the eaten toad from Delicacy 
to Envy is in keeping with what he has done elsewhere, 
and need raise no serious question.*°° The parallel (on_ 
account of the transfer) is not in itself conclusive, but, 
taken in conjunction with its immediate setting, it is too 
striking to be lightly dismissed as accidental. 

The second detail peculiar to the two accounts, however, 
is not open to the same reservation. The reference to the 
backbiting of poets is possibly enough drawn from Mar- 
tial,*°’ but it is searcely open to doubt that it is Gower who 
gives it the distinctive turn: 


- and spightfull poison spues 
From leprous mouth on all that ever writt.’" 


For Gower’s account of Detraccioun contains the following 
lines : 


Fagolidros, comme fait escire 
Jerom, en grieu volt tant a dire 
Comme cil qui chose q’est maldite 
Mangut, dont le vomit desire: 
Et ensi cil q’en voet mesdire, 

De l’autri mals trop se delite 


** LI. 8073-76. The toad appears in two other passages in the 
account of the Sins in Gower—once not as eaten, but as the eater 
(Il. 8567-68); once as the punitive pillow of Sompnolence (11. 
5335-37 ). 

* That the fable of the toad swelling with Envy, to which Upton 
refers (with the citation of Horace, Sat., 1, iii, 314), may have con- 
tributed its quota is of course possible. 

 Epigr. v, 10 (Percival). 18 7-8. 
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A manger les; mais au vomite 
Les fait venir, et les recite, 
Quant il les autres voet despire.” 


The unusual figure of vomit in this connection is strik- 
ing enough, but the poison also appears in the next stanza 
but one, still with reference to detractors: 
. ils leur lange ont fait agu 

Comme du serpent, et plus grevain 

Dedeinz leur lievres ont recu 

Venym, que quant s’est espandu, 

Fait a doubter pres et longtain.” 


Moreover, the suggestion for Envy’s “leprous mouth” is 
no less clear. The disease specifically associated with 
Envy in the Mirour is the “hectic”: 


Au maladie q’est nommé 
Ethike Envie est comparé. 


But Spenser has already used the fever for Idleness. 


In the same summarizing section in which “ Ethike ” ap- 
pears, however, two full stanzas are given to a comparison 
between Envy and leprosy: 


Sicomme du lepre est deformé 
En corps de l’omme la beuté, 
Ensi de l’alme la figure 
Envie fait desfiguré, ete.” 


But that is not all. In the section on Detraccioun from 
which the figure of vomit is drawn, the case of Miriam is 
given as an exemplum: 

Maria la soer Moyses 


Son frere detrahist du pres, 
Qu’il ot pris femme ethiopesse: 


2749-57. 
mL]. 2780-84. See also below, pp. 442, 446. 
™ LI. 3817-18. 3769-72. 
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Mais sa detraccioun apres 
La fist porter trop chargant fees; 
Car dieus en son corous l’adesce 
Du lepre ... 


In Gower as in Spenser, that is, leprosy is associated not 
: only with Envy in general, but with Detraction in par- 
4 ticular, and both the choice of leprosy as the disease as- 
© — cribed to Envy and the specific turn given to it in the 
phrase “leprous mouth” are present in Gower’s lines. As 
we shall see in a moment, however, the evidence for Spen- 
ser’s use of the account of Envy in the Mirour does not rest 
' on the portrait in the procession alone. 

Spenser’s great descriptive passage, then—to take stock 
for a moment—agrees with the Mirour (and apparently 
with the Mirour alone) in its framework of beasts, objects 
earried in the hand, and maladies. And this detinite struc- 
' tural outline is filled in with a wealth of detail which 
parallels directly (often even verbally) the descriptions 


of the same Sins in the Mirour and (in part) in the Con- 
'  fessio. And the procession in the Faerie Queene is pro- 
| jected against the striking and distinctive background of 
© the procession in the Mirour. In his dealing with the 


framework—with the large composition of his canvas— 
Spenser has exercised the breadth and freedom oi handling 
which marks his treatment of Ariosto elsewhere. In the 
massing of his details, on the other hand, he employs the 
'  eloser verbal imitation with which he elsewhere follows 
Tasso. If I am right, he found his framework ready to 
his hand in Gower’s series of strikingly pictorial, arresting 
stanzas; he found a mine of suggestive detail in the un- 
_ _ wieldly mass of descriptive material that followed, as well 
as in its partial reémbodiment in Gower’s later work; and 


™ LI. 2653-59. 
11 


& 
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he proceeded to select and combine. Read in the light of 
its sources, the Progress of the Seven Deadly Sins is seen 
as a tour de force of masterly technique, that has fuse: 
disjointed and intractable materials into a rounded ani 
balanced whole that is one of the imperishable glories of 
English verse.*** 


Ill 


Up to this point we have been dealing solely with the 
Progress of the Seven Deadly Sins in the first book of the 
Faerie Queene. But the evidence that Spenser knew and 
used the Mirour is not confined to the great canto that 
glorifies the House of Pride. In two other passages in the 
Faerie Queene Spenser comes back to Envy (both spe- 
cifically and in two of its branches), and in both deserip- 
tions the influence of the older poem seems to be clear. 
The first is the account of the “foule and loathly crea- 
ture . . . men Sclaunder call” in the eighth canto of 
the fourth book; the second is the long and detailed de- 
scription of the “two old ill favour’d Hags,” Envie ani 
Detraction, in the twelfth canto of the fifth book. I shia|! 
once more confine myself to the more striking correspond- 
ences. The list could easily be made much longer. 


™ After this article had been announced (as a paper read by 
title at the meeting of the Modern Language Association of America, 
Harvard University, Dec. 29-31, 1913), Professor Tatlock kindly 
called my attention to an article of his own on “ Milton’s Sin and 
Death” (Modern Language Notes, xx1, No. 8—Dec., 1906—pp. 
241-42), in a footnote to which he refers to the procession of the 
Sins in the Mirour. He there suggests, however, correspondences 
between the passage in Gower and Spenser’s Mask of Cupid in 
F. Q., m1, xii, and makes no mention of the procession in 1, iv. 
I doubt whether the Mask of Cupid is influenced by Gower. But 
Spenser’s use of the Mirour at least leaves the way open for the sug- 
gestion that Milton may have used it too. 
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In Book IV, Canto viir, the Squire of Dames, Amylia, 
and Amoret come to a little cottage, where they find 


. « « one old woman sitting there beside 
Upon the ground in ragged rude attyre, 
With filthy lockes about her scattered wide, 
Gnawing her nayles for felnesse and for yre, 
And thereout sucking venime to her part’s entyre2 


The next stanza continues: 


A foule and loathly creature sure in sight, 
And in condition to be loath’d no lesse; 
For she was stuft with rancour and despight? 
Up to the throat, that oft with bitternesse 
It forth would breake, and gush in great excesse, 
Pouring out streames of poyson and of gall 
Gainst all that truth or vertue doe professe; * 
Whom she with leasings lewdly did miscall 
And wickedly backbite: Her name men Sclaunder call. 


That Spenser in this stanza is recalling and elaborating 
his own earlier description is obvious. In the next two 
stanzas, however, the indications are clear that he has 
again turned the pages of the Mirour. The passages I 
shall quote are drawn without exception from Gower’s sec- 
tion on Detraccioun, and it will be seen that (with one or 
two slight shifts) the order of treatment in Spenser and 
Gower is the same. 


Her nature is all goodnesse to abuse.* 
Cil est toutdis acustummé 
Derere gent au plus celée 
De mentir et de malparler.* 

And causelesse crimes continually to frame, 
Par ce qu’il voit un soul semblant, 
Voit dire qu’il ad veu le fait . . . 


4-9. *See above, p. 431, 
* See below, p. 444, 

_ *xxv, 1. The remaining lines of the stanza follow in order. 
* LI. 2680-82. 
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Car s’il ne voit aucun forsfait, 
De sa mengonge contrefait 
Ja ne serra le meinz parlant.° 
With which she guiltlesse persons may accuse, 
Quant Malebouche soul et sole 
Voit homme ove femme qui parole, 
Combien qu’ils n’eiont de mesfaire 
Voloir, nientmeinz, ‘ Vei ci la fole!’ 
Dist il, ‘ Vei cy comme se rigole! 
Trop est comune leur affaire.’* 
And steale away the crowne of their good name: 
Dont bonne fame est desfamée.* 


Ne ever Knight so bold, ne ever Dame 
So chast and loyall liv’d, but she would strive 
With forged cause them falsely to defame; 


These three lines, it will be observed, paraphrase lines 
2701-07 of the Mirour which I have just quoted above, 
with a return (in “forged cause’’) to the “mengonge con- 
trefait” of line 2699 above.®. 


Ne ever thing so well was doen alive, 
But she with blame would blot, and of due praise deprive. 


*LI1. 2690-91, 2698-2700. * LL 2701-07. *L. 2685. 
*With these same lines and those which immediately follow in 
Gower— 
Sanz nul deserte esclandre vole, 
Que rougist dames le viare (ll. 2709-10)— 


compare Spenser’s thirty-fifth stanza, in which the Squire and the 
two ladies became the “ homme ove femme” of Gower’s lines, even 
to the specific calling of names (“ Vei ci la fole! ”, “ Vei ey comme se 
rigole! ”), the absence of intention “de mesfaire,”’ and the ladies’ 
shame (“Que rougist dames le viare”) : 

That shamefull Hag, the Slaunder of her sexe, 

Them followed fast, and them reviled sore, 

Him calling thefe, them whores ; that much did vexe 

His noble hart; thereto she did annexe 

False crimes and facts, such as they never ment, 

That those two ladies much asham’d did wewe (XXXv, 2-7). 
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Quant ceste fille [Malebouche] son amy 
Vorra priser vers ascuny 

‘Salve,’ endirra darreinement ;” 

Lors contera trestout parmy 

Si male teche soit en luy; 

Sique du pris le finement 

Ert a blamer.” 


The next stanza carries on the parallels. 


Her words were not, as common words are ment, 
T’expresse the meaning of the inward mind, 

But noysome breath, and poysnous spirit sent 
From inward parts, with cancred malice lind, 
And breathed forth with blast of bitter wind,” 


‘Yout ensi vait de la parole 

Que de malvoise langue vole . . 

Ensi la bouche au desioyal 

Par souffle de son malparler 

La renomée du bon vassal 
Soudaignement en un journal 

A tous jours mais ferra tourner. 

Le souffle au bouche detrahant 

C’est le mal vent du Babilant .. . 
Si comme le vent du pestilence. 


Which passing through the eares would pierce the hart, 


Comme la saiette du leger, 
Quelle ist du main au fort archer, 


* As Macaulay points out, there is something wrong here. His 
suggestion that “ perhaps we ought to read ‘ primerement’ for ‘dar- 
reinement’” is probably correct. See Confessio, 11, 394 ff. 

“LL 2713-19. Compare especially (together with the general 
parallel in sense) “male teche .. . blamer,” and “with blame 
would blot,” in their connection with “pris” and “praise.” See 
also below, pp. 445-46. 

xxvi, 1-5. 

* The reference in “tout ensi” will be found in the passage next 
quoted (ll. 2833-37). Spenser has simply reversed the order of 
statement. 

“LI. 2838-39, 2852-58, 2863. With ll. 2854-56 cf. “ And steale 
away the crowne of their good name” above (xxv, 4). 
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Entre en la char q’est tendre et mole... 
Tout ensi vait de la parole 
Que de malvoise langue vole.” 

And wound the soule it selfe with griefe unkind; 


De l’autry tolt le bon renoun 
En corps, et soy en alme tue.” 


The last two lines are a commonplace: 


For, like the stings of aspes that kill with smart, 
Her spightfull words did pricke and wound the inner part. 


But the same commonplace occurs in the same section of 
the Mirour, in the reference to detractors who 


. leur lange ont fait agu 
Comme du serpent.” 


If correspondences such as these in sense, order, and 
phraseology are accidental, it is hard to see on what 
grounds any influence on Spenser has been accepted. 

The passage in Book V, Canto x11, is no less striking in 
its significance. After his battle with Grantorto, Sir 
Artegall comes upon “two old ill favour’d Hags,” who 
turn out to be Envy and Detraction. The description of 
the “two griesly creatures”’’* is too long to quote. In part, 


* LI, 2833-35, 2838-39. See above, p. 441, n. 13. 

*LI. 2975-76. 2780-81. 

%*F. Q., V, xii, 28-36. The especially hideous appearance of Envy 
in particular as described in stanzas 29 and 30 bears a strong re- 
semblance to the portrayal of the seven hags in the Pilgrimage. See 
especially the accounts of Gluttony (Pilgrimage, ed. E. E. T. S., 
p- 346), Lechery—as “olde Venus” (pp. 355-56), Sloth (p. 371), 
Envy (pp. 398-99), and Avarice (pp. 459-61), and compare the cor- 
responding passages in the Pelerinaige. Into the question of Spen- 
ser’s knowledge and possible use (here and there) of the Pelerinaige 
(or of Lydgate’s translation) I may not take space to enter here. I 
have given in the course of the discussion such parallels as I have 
observed. It is not. impossible that Spenser may have been ac- 
quainted with the poem either in French or English. 
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however, Spenser is once more recalling and expanding 
the details of his own earlier accounts. In the case of 
Envy the Ovidian “snake with venime fraught” '® has 
taken the place of the ‘“‘venemous tode,” and the detail of 
the poison running about the jaw has been developed” 
with a gusto equalled only by the zest with which Envy’s 
feeding on his (or her) own maw has been elaborated.” 
But in the next stanza (xxxii) the influence of the Mirour 
seems unmistakable. The borrowings are chiefly (as in 
the case of Slander in Book IV) from Gower’s section on 
“Detraccioun,” with slight use of the section (the next but 
one) on “Joye d’autry mal’’—both of them under Envy. 


But if she heard of ill that any did, 
Or harme that any had, then would she make 
Great cheare, like one unto a banquet bid, 
And in anothers losse great pleasure take, 
As she had got thereby and gayned a great stake.” 
Le mal d’autry Vune a derere 
Reconte, et l’autre la matiere 
Ascoulte du joyouse oie; 
Car d’autry perte elle est gaignere.* 


That Spenser is simply elaborating Gower’s lines— 
compare especially “harm that any had” and “Le mal 
d’autry”; “in another’s losse” and “d’autry perte”; and 
Spenser’s last line with “elle est gaignere”—is obvious. 

The other nothing better was then shee, 


Agreeing in bad will and cancred kynd; 
But in bad maner they did disagree. 


That is to say (the stanza goes on), what Envy conceals, 
Detraction spreads abroad.*° So in Gower: 


* xxx, 5. See above, pp. 433-34. 
“xxx, 8-9. = 5-9. * 1-3. 
XXxI, 6-9. * LI. 3211-14. 4-5. 
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La tierce soer est molt diverse, 

A la seconde soer reverse, 

Mais sont d’envie parigal; 

Si lune est mal, l’autre est perverse.” 


These are the opening lines of the section from whic): 
Spenser has just quoted. Gower’s contrast (which Spen- 
ser is closely paraphrasing) is between the second an 
third daughters of Envy—“Dolour d’autry Joye” an! 
“Joye d’autry mal.” Spenser, however, as before, is mak- 
ing his own synthesis, and refers them to Envy and |)e- 
traction. The next four lines (xxxiii, 6-9) are reminiscent 
of the account of Slander.*’ In the following stanza, how- 
ever, a remarkable (but I think perfectly demonstrable ) 
situation develops. Spenser, in accordance with his well- 
known habit of mind, is recalling once more his own earlicr 
description in Book IV. But he is also recalling—or (it 
would seem) actually turning back to in his exemplar— 
that part of the account of Detraction in the Mirour which 
he had there used. The first five lines of stanza xxxiv, that 
is, are reminiscent of the first seven lines of the twenty- 
fifth stanza in Book IV,?* but they also recall the corre- 
sponding passage in the Mirour. 

For, whatsoever good by any sayd 

Or doen she heard, she would streightweyes invent * 

How to deprave or slaunderously upbrayd, 


Or to misconstrue of a man’s intent, 
And turne to ill the thing that well was ment. 


The general correspondence with the Mtrour is even 
closer here than in Book IV, as may readily be seen: 


Quant Malebouche soul et sole 
Voit homme ove femme qui parole, 
* LL). 3157-60. See above, pp. 439-40. 
* Compare IV, viii, 36, Il. 1-5, and 35, 1. 4. See above, p. 440. 
* Compare Iv, viii, 25, 1. 2, with its parallels. See above, p. 439. 
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Combien qu’ils n’eiont de mesfaire 
Voloir, nientmeinz, ‘ Vei ci la fole!’ 
Dist il, ‘ Vei cy comme se rigole! 
Trop est comune leur affaire.’ 

De malparler ne s’en poet taire.” 


But in the next lines in Spenser the general parallel 
becomes a verbal one: 


Therefore she used often to resort 
To common haunts, and companies frequent, 
To hearke what any one did good report. 


For the very next lines in the Mirour are these: 


Pour ce sovent, u qu’il repaire, 
Sanz nul deserte esclandre vole, 
Que rougist dames le viaire.™ 


The idea of “common haunts” and “companies frequent” 
is implicit in the picture (in the preceding lines) of 
Malebouche watching men and women innocently talk- 
ing, and “misconstruing their intent,” and the correspond- 
ence of “resort” and “repatre” (not to mention “often” 
and “sovent’’) is explicit. No one would question for a 
moment Spenser’s recollection in the stanza of his own 
earlier description. Yet the reminiscence of Gower is 
closer still, and it includes a part of the passage which does 
not occur in his earlier account. The last line of the 
stanza discloses a similar state of affairs. 


To blot the same with blame, or wrest in wicked sort. 
“To blot the same with blame” recalls, of course, “But 
she with blame would blot” in Book IV.** In that account 


the next phrase—“and of due praise deprive’—is sug- 
gested by the same sentence in Gower (“sique du pris le 


Ll. 2701-07. “Li. 2708-10. ™See above, p. 440. 
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finement,” ete.). Here, however, Spenser’s “wrest in 
wicked sort” sums up in four words the exact sense of th: 
next five lines in Gower: 
. et molt sovent, 

Quant om parolt de bonne gent, 

Lors fait comparisoun ensi, 

Sique le pris q’al un y tent 

N’est dit pour pris, ainz soulement 

Pour amerrir le pris d’autry.™ 


Even the thing that is wrested—‘‘what any one did good 
report” —is the same: “Quant om parolt de bonne gent.” 
The relation of the first two lines of Spenser’s next 
stanza to the immediately preceding stanza in the Mirour 
is no less obvious. 
And if that any ill she heard of any, 
She would it eeke, 


Et @une parole ascultant, 
Tout une conte maintenant 
De sa malice propre fait.™ 


. - and make much worse by telling. 


Par ce qu’il voit un soul semblant, 
Voet dire qwil ad veu le fait.™ 


I shall cite but one more parallel. 


Foming with poyson round about her gils, 
In which her cursed tongue, full sharpe and short, 
Appear’d like Aspis sting that closely kils.” 


. . leur lange ont fait agu 
Comme du serpent, et plus grevain 
Dedeinz leur lieveres ont recu 
Venym.. .* 


Spenser’s repeated recalling of Gower’s phraseology is 
no less striking than his constant recollection of his own. 


Ll. 2719-24. 2690-91. Li. 2780-83. 
“ LI. 2692-94, xxxvi, 2-4. 
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The passage in Book V is reminiscent of the two descrip- 
tions in Books I and IV, but he also comes back to Gower 
precisely as he returns upon himself. And it should be ob- 
served that in the accounts in Books IV and V he is draw- 
ing®* from a single section in the Mirour—a section, more- 


over, which he had also used in Book I.*° 


IV 


The one alternative to the conclusion reached in this 
paper is the assumption of a common source for both 
Spenser and Gower. In other words, there is, of course, 
the possibility that Spenser may have drawn upon: the 
document or documents from which Gower derived hts 
materials. That possibility, however, is strongly nega- 
tived by all the evidence which we possess. The general 
conclusions reached by Miss R. E. Fowler in her careful 


study of the sources of the Mirour *° I had come to inde- 
pendently (although on the basis of less adequate evi- 
dence), but I prefer to state them in her words. In the 


* With the exception of half a dozen lines from the next section 
but one. 

“It is very possible that a thorough examination of the Faerie 
Queene would disclose other borrowings from Gower, but I have 
not had time to make the search. I shall only suggest, in passing, 
that Spenser may have drawn at least the name Alma from the 
Alme of the Mirour. Not only is Alme (naturally enough) the 
central figure in the contest of the Vices and the Virtues, but her 
castle is again and again described in terms which Spenser’s account 
in Book II, cantos rx and x1 (both of the House of Alma and of the 
attack on it) recalls. See especially ll. 11281 ff., 11797 ff., 14125 ff., 
14712 ff., 16309 ff., 16375 ff. 

“Une source francaise des poémes de Gower (These pour le doc- 
torat de Université de Paris, 1905). Compare Macaulay, Vol. 1, 
p- liii. 
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first place, it seems clear that the source of the Mirou, is 
not a single document, but that it comprises. (so far as its 
treatment of the Seven Deadly Sins is concerned) at 
least two distinct elements. “Il est probable que les em- 
prunts de Gower pour la premiére partie du Mirour d> 
V’Omme remontent principalement 4 deux compositions ou 
deux groupes de compositions. Dans la premiére, ou dans 
les premiéres, les vices ont di étre représentés comme lcs 
filles du Diable; dans la description de leur personne et 
de leur vie, il n’y avait sans doute rien de masculin. (Oy 
aurait ici la source de la chevauchée des Vices et de leur 
mariage avec Péché dans le poéme de Gower. 

“TL’autre composition, qui semble unique, d’aprés les 
cherches que j’ai déja signalées dans cette thése, a dii ¢tre 
analogue an Miréour du Monde et a la Somme le Roi. 
Nous le savons grice 4 ces mémes recherches. Or les 
vices dans le Miréour du Monde et dans la Somme le Poi 
sont & peine personnifiés. C’est vrai qu’on les désigne com- 
me les filles du diable,*! mais ¢’est une personnification si 
légére qu’elle n’a que la valeur d’une metaphore. Je ne 
crois pas qu’on puisse trouver une allusion 4 leur sexe. 
Dans la somme latine de Peraud, les Vices sont des hom- 
mes, et ils sont représentés comme les princes d’Enfer et 
les chefs de bataillon de l’armée du Diable. L’Orgueil 
est ’héritier du Diable; dans les sommes frangaises, c'est 
sa fille ainée.” 4? 

‘In the second place, the sources of the Mirour are with 
practical certainty to be sought among the French (very 
possibly Anglo-French) or Latin theological or didactic 
treatises of the preceding century. In substance this is in 
agreement with Miss Fowler’s summing up: “Cette étude 


“ Ayenbite (p. 17); Mir. du Monde, ms. 14939 (f. 11 rb). 
“ Fowler, pp. 57-58. 
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sur les sources du Mirour de l’Omme fait mieux connaitre 
la place que doit prendre Gower dans l’historie de la lit- 
térature. I] faut chercher ses modéles en France parmi 


les écrivains du x111® siécle et non parmi ses contempo- 


rains.” *% 


It is of the utmost importance, then, to observe again ** 
that in his fourth canto Spenser includes material drawn 
from both elements in Gower’s treatment—from the mar- 
riage of the Vices, with its background and accompani- 
ments, and from the sections which constitute essentially 
a conventional Summa Vittorum et Virtutum. That he 
should have known both the treatises (or groups of treati- 
ses) which underlie Gower’s work is in the last degree 
unlikely. Whatever improbability is felt to attach to his 
knowledge of the Mirour is doubled on such an hypothesis. 
Indeed it is far more than doubled. For the chances of 
his acquaintance with a work of Gower—a writer of dis- 
tinction in precisely the period where his own linguistic 
interests chiefly lay—are overwhelming in comparison 
with the chances that he had and drew upon two or more 
separate documents of the date and character of Gower’s 
seurces. To the positive evidence of the close verbal 
correspondences with the Mirour (in conjunction with the 
Confessio) must be added the strong negative testimony 
of all we know about the sources of the poem. 

If valid evidence is at hand, any indictment of a priort 
improbability is thereby quashed. But it may still be 
worth while to observe that the general unlikelihood which 
is felt at first blush to attach to the assumption of Spen- 
ser’s knowledge of the Mirour is in any case very largely 
one of seeming. We are apt to estimate John Gower in 
the light of our own predilections, and to overlook his dis- 


“ Fowler, p. 80. * See above, p, 407. 
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tinguished (and by no means undeserved) reputation as g 
poet not only in his own day, but in the fifteenth and six. 
teenth centuries as well.*° That the Confessio Amantis was 
known to Spenser, who was “much traveiled and thoroughly 
redd ” in the older English writers, aud who shows on every 
page the meticulous care with which he studied them for 
his own purposes, we may (quite apart from the evidence 
in this article) be sure.*® If he knew Gower’s English 
works, he would certainly, with his own strong ethical bias, 
have been keenly interested in so characteristic a perform- 
ance as the Mirour de l’Omme, if he ever saw it. To 


“Leland, for example, writing at some time before 1552, states 
explicitly that Gower’s works “ vel hoc nostro florentissimo tempore 
a doctis studiose leguntur ” (Commentarii de Scriptoribus Britanni- 
ois, Oxford, 1709, p. 415; see Bale’s repetition of the statement in 
the Catalogus, Cent. vul, No. xxiii). The facts given by Professor 
Macaulay (The Works of John Gower, Vol. ul, pp. vii-x) in exempli- 
fication of Gower’s “ great literary reputation ” in the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries are conclusive, and as he remarks (p. x): “ Gow- 
er’s early popularity and reputation are facts to be reckoned with.” 
Dr. H. Spies’s collectanea of allusions to Gower (Englische Studien, 
xxvii, 161 ff.; xxxiv, 169 ff.; xxxv, 105n.) afford still further evi- 
dence. Even more striking is the indication of interest in Gower’s 
French poems in Yorkshire afforded by one Quixley’s translation of 
the Traité pour essampler les amanz marietz, recently printed from a 
fifteenth-century MS. by Professor H. N. MacCracken (Yorieshire 
Archaeological Journal, Vol. xx,—1909—pp. 33-50). The significance 
of the fifteenth-century Spanish translation of the Confessio (nw 
published: Confision del Amante por Joan Goer, ed. Bireh-Hirsehi |. 
Leipzig, 1909), and of the lost Portuguese version cannot be over- 
looked. None of these facts, of course, prove sixteenth-century av- 
quaintance with the Mirour, but they do show the danger of doz- 
matizing about its improbability. 

“FE. K. (whose words have just been quoted) was well enough 
read in the Confessio to point out in the Glosse to the July Eclogue 
in the Shepheardes Calendar, that glitterand is “a particle used 
sometimes in Chaucer but altogether in I. Gower.” Gabriel Harvey, 
too, not only knew but read Gower. See Letter-Book of Gabriel 
Harvey, A. D. 1573-1580, Ed. Scott (Camden Soc.), p. 134; ef. p. 37. 
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argue that he could not have seen it, simply because it 
happens to exist today in but a single manuscript, is a 
procedure absolutely unwarranted by all the facts. The 
list of well known and influential works that have sur- 
vived in unique manuscripts is a long and notable one, 
and the mere accident of such a survival may be given only 
its due (and often relatively small) weight. Moreover, 
until such a manuscript is brought to light, and so made 
accessible for comparison, it is obviously fallacious to 
suggest that any lost work has left no traces of its cur- 
rency. If such traces actually appear, they at once out- 
weigh all considerations based on the accidental vicissi- 
tudes of manuscripts. The question, in a word, is 
purely one of evidence, and in the light of such facts as 
are here submitted, it is our estimate of general probabili- 
ties that must be revised.*? 

Finally, the utmost care has been exercised in this study 
to avoid any forcing of the facts to make a case. Starting 
as the investigation did with the more obvious resemblances 
between the two processions, the evidence has thrust itself 
upon me step by step. None of my readers can be more 


“That Spenser, with his antiquarian and archaizing tastes, must 
have been familiar with manuscripts, both at Cambridge and later, 
there is every reason, a priori, to believe. On the general question of 
his use of manuscripts, see Miss C. A. Harper, The Sources of Brit- 
ish Chronicle History in Spenser’s Faerie Queene (Bryn Mawr Col- 
lege Monographs, 1910), pp. 24-26. As indicating the way in which 
MSS. were actually distributed in the sixteenth century among pri- 
vate owners (often in just such country houses as Spenser knew) 
see, for instance, the notes on the sixteenth century ownership of 
mss. of the Confessio, in Macaulay, Vol. u, pp. exxxix-xl, exlii, 
exlvii-viii, el, clvii, clx-xi, and compare Karl Meyer, John Gower’s 
Beziehungen zu Chaucer, ete., pp. 49-50, 58, 63. 

Gower’s French would certainly have offered to Spenser, who knew 
the French romances well, no greater obstacle than Chaucer’s 
English. 
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astonished than I am myself at the results that have {ol- 
lowed what began as a light-hearted and innocent excursion 
into the domain of the Seven Deadly Sins. I have given the 
facts as I found them, with what seems to me to be in- 
volved. If the parallels were with Ariosto or Tasso or 
Ovid, instead of with Gower, no one, I think, would hesi- 
tate for a moment to accept their obvious implications. 
And for my own part I can see no escape from the con- 
clusions to which they point with reference to Spenser and 
Gower. 

If, then, the contention of this paper is justified, it 
makes at least two contributions of some value. It dis- 
closes a new and wholly unsuspected literary relationship 
of uncommon interest and importance. And it throws 
fresh light on Spenser’s craftsmanship. The bits from 
the Mirour and the Confessio are in all conscience “piece- 
meal gain.” That Spenser in the first instance knew 
them for gold is significant enough. But even more illu- 
minating is the “added artistry.” 


Joun Livrnaston Lowes. 
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XIX.—YE AND YOU IN THE KING JAMES 
VERSION.’ 


In Morris’s Historical Outlines of English Accidence, 
: § 155, occurs this statement: “. . . in Old English Ye 
4 was always used as a nominative, and you as a dative or 
q accusative. In the English Bible this distinction is very 
carefully observed, but in the dramatists of the Eliza- 
bethan period there is a very loose use of the two forms.” 
; Similarly Lounsbury:’ “Ye in the language of Chaucer 
q invariably denotes the nominative; you the objective; and 
3 this distinction will still be found observed in the Au- 
thorized Version of the Bible.” Emerson:* “This is the 
use in Chaucer, and in the English Bible of 1611, the lan- 
guage of which, however, is based on the translations of 
earlier times.” Smith:* “This distinction is preserved 
in the King James Version of the Bible: Ye in me, and I 
in you; but not in Shakespeare and later writers.’’’ 

These statements are all based on present-day prints of 
q the Bible; for when we turn to the first edition in 1611, we 
find, for example, in the passage quoted by Professor 


‘For the privilege of examining Bibles and for other favors in the 
preparation of this paper, I acknowledge my indebtedness to Mr. 
J. C. M. Hanson of the University of Chicago Library, Mr. W. N. C. 


Carlton of the Newberry Library, Chicago, the late Mr. T. J. Kiernan 
a of the Harvard University Library, Mr. H. M. Lydenberg and Mr. 
9 Wilberforce Eames of the New York Public Library, and Sir Fred- 
q erick Kenyon of the British Museum. 

9 * History of the English Language, p. 128. 

* History of the English Language, § 381. 

4 ‘Old English Grammar, p. 51. 

Fc * Statements to the same effect are found in Abbott’s Shakespearian 
5 Grammar, § 236, and Kaluza’s Grammatik der englischen Sprache, 
$469, 
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Smith from John 14. 20, You in me, and I in you. Note 
also the following passages from the same edition: 


Gen. 9. 4 But flesh with the life thereof, which is the blood 
thereof, shall you not eate. 

Gen. 42. 34 then shall I know that you are no spies, but that 
you are true men. 

Deut. 11. 13 if you shall hearken diligently vnto my Com- 
mandements .. . 

Deut. 12. 7 and yee shall reioyce in all that you put your hand 
vnto, ye and your housholds, .. . 

Josh. 24.15 choose you this day whome you will serue, .. .° 

Job 13. 5 O that you would altogether hold your peace, ... 

Matth. 5.47 And if yee salute your brethren only, what do you 
more then others? 

1 Cor. 15. 1 I declare vnto you the Gospel which I preached 
vnto you, which also you haue receiued, and wherein yee stand. 


I find in the whole Bible about 3830 nominative ye’s 
and 300 nominative you’s, or over 7 per cent. of you's. 
The ratio of you’s to ye’s is in the Old Testament about ( 
per cent., Apocrypha 35 per cent., and New Testament 5 
per cent.’ 


* The first you in this passage is objective. 

*The instances follow: Gen. 9. 4, 7; 18. 5(2), 5 marg.; 22. 5; 
24. 49; 32. 19(2); 34. 10; 42. 9, 12, 34(2); 44. 23; 45. 8, 9, 13(2); 
47. 24; Exod. 2. 18; 3. 18; 5. 5, 8(2), 11, 21; 8. 28; 10. 11; 12. 13, 
14(2), 31; 14. 13 marg.; 16. 23; 17. 2; 30. 37; Lev. 10. 6, 7; 
11. 11; 18. 24; 22. 24; Num. 10. 6, 7(2); 11. 18; 14. 41; 15. 29; 
16. 3; 18. 3, 28; 34. 6, 7; Deut. 1. 10, 17(2), 19, 43, 43 marg.; 
4, 2, 26; 5. 32, 33; 6. 17; 9. 23; 11. 2, 18; 12. 3(2), 7; 13. 3, 4; 
20. 3; 27. 2; 29. 6; Josh. 2. 10(2); 4. 3(2), 6; 6. 18; 10. 19; 
18. 3; 22. 24; 23. 8 marg.; 24. 6, 15; Judg. 2. 2; 8. 24; 9. 7; 14. 12; 
21. 22; Ruth 1. 9, 11; 1 Sam. 15. 32; 17. 8; 21. 14; 25. 13; 27. 10 
marg.; 2 Sam. 13. 28 marg.; 21. 4; 1 Kings 9. 6(2); 12. 6; 2 Kings 
2. 3, 5; 1 Chron. 15, 12; 16. 9; 2 Chron. 13. 5, 12; 20. 20; 23. 7; 
29. 11; Ezra 4. 3; Neh. 2. 20; 5. 7, 8; Job 6. 27; 12. 3, 3 marg.; 
13. 5, 7; 17. 10; 18. 2; 19. 3(2); 32. 11; Ps. 14. 6; 58. 2(2); 
115. 15; Prov. 4. 2; Isa. 50. 1; 58. 3; 61. 6, 7; 62. 10; 65. 18; 
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I have seen no full discussion of the disappearance of 
these nominative you’s from modern Bibles. Scrivener* 
notes, “Other variations . . . . spring from gram- 
matical inflections common in the older stages of our lan- 
guage, which have been gradually withdrawn from later 
Bibles, wholly or in part, chiefly by those painful modern- 
izers, Dr. Paris (1762) and Dr. Blayney (1769).” Fur- 
ther, “The several editors, especially those of 1762 and 
1769, carried out to the full at least two things on which 
they had set their minds: they got rid of the quaint old 
moe for more, and in 364° places . . . . they have 
altered the nominative plural you into ye, besides that 
Blayney makes the opposite change in Butld you Num. 


Jer. 3. 20; 7. 5; 17. 27; 23. 38; 33. 20; 42. 20 marg.; 44. 3, 23; 
Mal. 1. 13 marg.; 1 Esdr. 4. 22; 5. 69; 6. 4, 11; 8. 58, 85; 2 Esdr. 
1. 14, 15, 17(2), 22, 26, 31; 14. 33, 34; 16, 63; Tob. 7. 3; 12. 19; 
13. 6; Jud. 1. 10(2), 12; 2. 24; 7. 24(2); 8. 11, 12, 13, 14(2), 
33(2), 34; 10.9; 14. 2(2), 4,5; Esth. 16, 22; Wisd. 6. 2, 4; Ecclus. 
41. 8, 9(3); 43. 30(4), 51. 23, 24(2), Baruch 4. 6, 27; 6. 23, 72; 
Bel. 1. 27, 27 marg; 1 Mac. 2, 33(2), 37, 64(2); 4. 18; 5. 19; 
10. 26, 27; 11. 31; 12. 7, 10, 22; 15. 28, 31; 2 Mac. 7. 22, 23; 
1]. 19, 36; 14. 33; Matth. 5. 47; 15. 3; 21. 28; 24. 44; 27. 65; 
Mk. 4. 13, 24, 40; 9. 50; 11. 26; 14. 6; Lk. 11. 41, 41 marg.; 12. 5; 
13. 25, 27; 22. 67, 68; Jno. 9. 27; 14. 20, 24; 15. 16; Acts 5. 28; 
10, 37; 13, 41; 20.34; Rom, 1. 11; 13. 6; 14. 1; 1 Cor. 4. 15; 6. 8; 
7. 5, 35; 9. 1; 10. 13; 11. 2, 17; 14. 9, 18; 15. 1, 58; 16. 3; 2 Cor. 
1. 7, 11, 13(2), 14, 15; 2. 4, 8; 5. 12; 7. 3, 15; 8. 11, 13; 9. 4; 
11. 1, 1 marg., 7; 12. 19; Gal. 1. 6; 3.1; 4. 15, 17; 5. 10; Eph. 5. 22; 
Philip. 1. 7 marg.; Col. 2. 12; 3. 8; 4. 6; 1 Thes. 2, 11; Jas. 2. 16; 
1 Pet. 4. 4, 2 Pet. 1. 4, 15; 1 Jno. 2. 13; 4. 3. 

In counting the ye’s I have omitted certain stereotyped phrases in 
the Psalms and The Song of the Three Children, such as “ Praise ye 
the Lord,” in which you never occurs. 

*F. H. A. Serivener, The Authorized Edition of the English Bible 
(1611), Its Subsequent Reprints and Modern Representatives ; Cam- 
bridge Univ. Press, 1884, pp. 101 f. (A reprint of the introduction 
to the Cambridge Paragraph Bible, 1873.) 
°I am unable to find so many. 
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32. 24; Wash you Isa. 1. 16; Get you Zech. 6. 7; Turn you 
Zech. 9. 12.”*° Also, “It cannot be doubted that these iwo 
editors are the great modernizers of the diction of the 
version, from what it was left in the seventeenth century, 
to the state wherein it appears in modern Bibles.” ** [r, 
Paris in 1762 edited a standard edition for the Cambridge 
press, and Dr. Blayney edited a corresponding standard 
edition for the Oxford press in 1769. 

Before examining the work of these editors it will be 
well to follow our problem through the most important 
editions from 1611 to 1762. There is no tendency to sub- 
stitute nominative you for ye in the successive editions." 
Isolated instances of the change of you to ye appear very 
early and reappear successively. The first (Ex. 16. 25 
you will bake) is changed in the Barker black-letter 4° 
of 1614, and remains. Ten more scattered changes appcar 
first in London and Cambridge ff° of 1629,'* three in a 
Cambridge f° of 1638, two in a Cambridge 16™° of 1657, 
and one in a Cambridge 4° of 1675, a total of seventeen 
up to 1675. These changes are not in groups, are probably 
accidental, and continued unconsciously. 

Scrivener ** mentions a number of errors in Blayney’s 
edition of 1769, which “can be best accounted for by sup- 
posing that Blayney’s sheets were set up by Paris’s, used 
as copy.” On examining these errors, however, I find 
that many of them, perhaps the majority, are not to be lai 
at Dr. Paris’s door. Several appear in London ff° of 
1753 and 1751, and one in particular,” which Scrivener 


104. 30. 

* In cases where you is substituted for ye it is a reappearance of 
an earlier you from some former edition. 

% A small Roman fo has one of these, and three others that did not 
come down. 


“Pp. 31f. 
» James 2. 16. Be ye warmed, wittasd filled. 
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attributes directly to Paris, appears identically in Cam- 
bridge editions of 1760, 1759, 1752, 1747, 1743, and 1683 
(not in 1675). 

These facts led me to question whether Paris and Blay- 
ney were chiefly responsible for the changes of you to ye, 
and to examine the earlier editions with regard to that. 
No considerable changes were made in the London and 
Oxford editions before 1751, and those made were mainly 
in the New Testament. On the other hand, I found that 
the first changes on a large scale appear in a Cambridge 4° 
of 1683. The first two instances in Genesis are changed, one 
other in Gen. 42. 9, the first two in Leviticus, and most 
of the rest from Numbers through the Old Testament. 
All in I Esdras are changed, but the rest of the Apocrypha 
neglected. The changes in the New Testament are prac- 
tically complete. 

John Lewis, in his History of the English Translations 
of the Bible (1739), mentions an important Cambridge f° 
of 1678, edited by Dr. Antony Scattergood, a Cambridge 
scholar. This edition is not known to be extant, but it is 
believed*® to be represented by a Cambridge 4° of 1683. 
As there appears to be but one Cambridge 4° of 1683, it 
is probable that we are to attribute to Dr. Scattergood the 
first extensive changes from you to ye in our modern 
Bibles. 

Important Cambridge editions are rare from 1683 to 
1760, but examination of several 12°s and an 8°” in- 
dicates that in the Cambridge editions the tradition of the 
change of you to ye was continued with constantly added 


*T. Seattergood, Dict. of National Biography, Vol. L, p. 407. 

1743, 1747, 1752, 1759 (120’s), and 1760 (80). The first four of 
these I have not personally examined. In these four, in the British 
Museum, I have had about fifty random passages examined, and the 
evidence consistently points in the direction indicated. 
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cases until it was substantially complete in 1760. The 
New Testament was mostly complete in 1683; the Old 
Testament and Apocrypla were completed later. 

In the Oxford and London editions, some dozen of Dr. 
Scattergood’s changes first appear in a 1743 Oxford f°, 16 
in a 1751 London f°, 35 in a 1753 London f® Ina 1761 
London 4° appear 65 changes not before found in Oxford 
or London editions, but found in previous Cambridge edi- 
tions. On the whole, then, the Cambridge editors are 
chiefly responsible for the change, as it didnot greatly 
affect the Oxford and London Bibles till it was substan- 
tially completed in the Cambridge editions. 

In Dr. Blayney’s report to the Clarendon Press, October 
25, 1769,** he says, “The editor of the two editions of tlie 
Bible [1769 4° and f°] lately printed at the Clarendon 
Press thinks it his duty, now that he has completed the 
whole in a course of between three and four years’ close 
application, to make his report. . . . . According to 
the instructions he received, the folio edition of 1611, that 
of 1701 [London], and two Cambridge editions of a late 
date, one in quarto, the other in octavo, have been care- 
fully collated. . . . .” The quarto used was that edited 
by Dr. Paris as a standard Cambridge edition in 1762 
(printed also in folio).*® In discussing Blayney’s use of 


* Printed in the Gentleman’s Magazine for 1769 (Vol. Xxxrx, 
p. 517), and reprinted by Scrivener, p. 238. 

* The quarto and folio were printed from the same setting up by 
shortening or lengthening the forms, as Blayney (in his Report, 
Scrivener, pp. 242 f.) tells us the two Oxford editions were also made. 
The copies of the Cambridge 4° and fo I examined correspond page 
for page, errors and defective types appearing in the same places. 
If it is true, as stated in the British Museum folio copy, that only 
six copies were preserved from a fire at the book-seller’s, this may 
account for Blayney’s using the quarto. There are two folio copies 
in the New York Library and one in the Harvard University 
Library. 
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Paris’s work in this edition, Scrivener*® does not mention 
the octavo. Yet it appears that, at least in the change of 
you to ye (which Scrivener mentions only incidentally), 
this octavo represents a more advanced stage than Paris’s 
work. The octavo mentioned by Blayney is probably rep- 
resented in the British Museum and the New York Public 
Library by a Cambridge 8° in two volumes.** In this the 
change of you to ye is substantially completed, whereas in 
Paris’s edition of 1762 a large part of the Old Testament 
is still unchanged. The editor of the 1760 8° (or some 
predecessor) did so thorough a piece of work that he also 
changed most cases of 1611 take you, get you, ete., to ye. 
Paris has retained the objective form in most of these in- 


stances. 

After 1760 the work left for Blayney in the matter of 
you and ye was very slight. He appears to have changed 
you to ye first only in Num. 18. 3; Tobit 13. 6; Judith 
1. 10(2), 12; 2. 24 (in each of these four cases you is an 
indefinite pronoun) ; Bel 1. 27; 1 Mae. 15. 28, 31; and 


possibly 2 Cor. 8. 13.” 

In three cases nominative you in the text escaped 
Blayney,** and consequently stands in our present-day 
Bibles: 


* Pp. 20 ff. 

* The Holy Bible, etc., With Apocrypha. Cambridge. Printed by 
Joseph Bentham, etc. 1760. 2 Vols. 8°. Price 6s unbound. The 
only other Cambridge octavos mentioned in the British Museum 
catalog, and in the catalog of the British and Foreign Bible Society, 
are an octavo of 1760, and two of 1765. They all appear to be sub- 
stantially the same text. 

* This was ye in the 1683 edition, but you in subsequent editions. 
It is changed to ye in the B. M. Cambridge 8° of 1765. It is not 
likely, however, that this is the octavo collated by Blayney, since 
it lacks the Apocrypha. 

*No further changes in the use of ye and you have been made 
since Blayney. 
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Gen. 9. 7 And you, be ye fruitfull, ... 
Gen. 45.8 So now it was not you that sent me hither, ... 
Job 12.3 But I haue vnderstanding as well as you, .. . 


For the first example compare Ezek. 36. 8 But ye, 0 
mountaines of Israel, ye shall shoot forth your branches: 
Josh. 6. 18 And you, in any wise keepe your selues from 
the accursed thing; and 1 Cor. 14. 9 So likewise you, ex- 
cept ye vtter by the tongue words easie to be vnderstou, 
how shall it be knowen what is spoken? In the last two 
eases you of 1611 was changed to ye.** For the secon 
case, compare Matth. 10. 20 For it is not yee that speake.~’ 
For the third, compare 1 Cor. 14. 18 I speake with tongues 
more then you all. Here you was changed to ye.7® 

Besides the 287 or more nominative you’s in the text 
of 1611 there are some 13 in the margin.”” Five of thes» 
were corrected by 1683, but only one of the corrections 
stood in later editions up to 1769. Blayney recorrected 
3, and corrected 4 others, and 4 were never corrected (Gen. 
18. 5; 1 Sam. 27. 10; 2 Sam. 13. 28; Job 12. 3, where you 
of the text also remains), so that 5 (the other is Luke 11. 


* Expressions like Gen. 9. 7, where the Hebrew has an emphatic 
nominative pronoun, are rendered in 1611 in two ways; one with 
English pleonastic nominative, as in the examples cited; cf. also 
Num. 18.6 And I, beholde, I haue taken your brethren. .; the other 
with as for + objective, as Josh. 24.15 as for mee and my house, we 
will serue the Lorp; Gen. 44.17 as for you, get you vp in peace...; 
Jer. 40. 10 As for me, behold, I will dwell at Mizpah..: but yee, 
gather yee wine,. . . Cf. also Luke 17. 10; 21. 31; 1 Cor. 14. 12. 

* So Mark 13. 11. 

* Cf. Deut. 5. 14; Ezek. 42. 11; Acts 10. 47. In Job 12. 3 the 
Bishops’ Bible has ye. The A. V. here follows the Geneva Bible 
(ed. 1602). 

* In six of the cases there is no ye or you in the text; in four, you 
of the margin corresponds to ye of the text; in three, you occurs 
both in text and margin. 
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41) remain today. There are therefore in the text and 
margin of our’ present day Authorized Version 8 nomina- 
tive you’s.”* 

We have to deal in the Authorized Version with an- 
other apparent confusion between nominative and object- 
ive in the second person plural of the pronoun, the use of 
the unstressed form ye as an objective. This form occurs 
as early as Chaucer in unstressed positions.’ It is fre- 
quent in the Bible of 1611, but Blayney and his predeces- 
sors have substituted you for it throughout.®® The follow- 
ing are examples: 


Gen. 19.14 Vp, get yee out of this place. 
Deut. 1.40 turne ye, and take your iourney into the wildernesse. 


** At least such is the case in an Oxford Bible I got in 1907. In 
another, which I got in 1913, without date, but probably set up within 
two or three years, these marginal you’s are restored. 

* Although as early as 1883 Professor Gummere (Amer. Jour. of 
Phil., Iv, p. 284) pointed out the well-known passage in the opening 
of Troilus and Criseyde, Spies (Das englische Pronomen, 1897) cites 
an apparent example in 1426 as the earliest theretofore noted,— 
“Gramercy God, and ye,” in which ye is stressed. But, though cited 
by the Oz. D., this is, to my mind, very doubtful. It can be ex- 
plained as a vocative, analogous to “Graunt mercy, leve sir,” and 
other 15th c. examples (see Oz. D.). The only other of Spies’s ex- 
amples with full stress is a sheer misunderstanding of the common 
phrase “ Saw me not with yee” (Battle of Otterburn, St. 39). Jes- 
persen (Progress in Language, p. 254) is undoubtedly right in re- 
garding ye objective as merely an unstressed form of you, a view 
that Spies appears not to recognize. Almost all of the examples in 
Shakespeare are unstressed, and none have full stress. In the Bible 
they are invariably without stress. 

* Dr. Scattergood made only occasional changes of objective ye 
to you. He changes, for example, Isa. 30. 11 get ye, but leaves it in 
Josh. 22. 4 and Ezek. 11. 15. He retains objective you in such cases, 
contrary to some of his followers. He changed Isa. 1. 16 wash ye 
and was followed by the Cambridge editions I have seen till Paris, 
who has ye. Blayney (contrary to Scrivener’s statement, p. 456 
above) followed here the Cambridge 8° and its predecessors. 
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Josh. 3. 12 Now therefore take yee twelue men. 
Num. 32, 24 Build ye cities for your litle ones. 
Isa. 32.11 strip ye and make ye bare.” 


In such instances we have to be on our guard, owing to 
the fact that in seventeenth-century English many verbs, 
transitive and intransitive, could take after them either a 
nominative or objective pronoun, such as stay thow or 
stay thee, go thou or go thee (Ezek. 21. 16).” Since ye 
and you were each either nominative or objective, it is 
difficult in many instances to know which ease the trans- 
lators felt, if any. Get ye (you) appears to be always 
objective. Get thee is frequent and get thou does not oc- 
eur. Get you is much more frequent than get ye in the 
1611 version, so that Blayney and his predecessors are 
consistent in changing all to get you. 

In choose you (Josh. 24. 15, 22, ete.) you is usually 
objective, as in Hebrew. Choose ye does not occur. Since, 
however, choose thou occurs (Ezek. 21. 19), it seems likely 
that in 1 Sam. 17. 8 chuse you a man for you, and 1 Kings 
18. 25 Chuse you one bullocke for your selues, the trans- 
lators regarded the first you as nominative, since the He 
brew objective is expressed by an additional phrase. Blay- 
ney, however, regarded it as objective, and jit so stands 
today. 

It seems probable also that in Isa. 1. 16 Wash yee, make 
you cleane, the translators intended yee to be nominative. 
The intransitive verb wash in Hebrew is rendered simply 


*In those of the examples where the English pronoun is am- 
biguous in case, the Hebrew has a reflexive pronoun. 

™ See Jespersen, Progress in Language, pp. 241f. These verbs with 
pronouns well illustrate Tyndale’s remark about the very great simi- 
larity in style between Hebrew and English. Go thee, and lay thee 
hold and take thee (2 Sam. 2. 21) all have reflexive forms in Hebrew, 
and are rendered literally in English by equally idiomatic forms. 
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wash in 2 Sam. 12. 20, 2 Kings 5. 10, 12, 13, though some- 
times the object pronoun is added, as in Ruth 3. 3, Ezek. 
23. 40. In Isa. 1. 16 the Hebrew has no object pronoun, 
but the verb make clean is reflexive; hence you in Eng- 
lish.** 

In the phrase take ye (you) Blayney’s corrections are 
consistent according to the Hebrew. When the Hebrew 
has the simple verb, take ye of 1611 is left, as a nomina- 
tive (Ex. 16. 16; 35. 5; Lev. 9. 3, ete.) ; when the Hebrew 
has an object pronoun, take ye of 1611 is changed to take 
you (Deut. 1. 13; Josh. 3. 12), and take you of 1611 of 
course retained.** Build ye he has treated in the same way. 
Where the Hebrew has a simple verb he retains build ye 
(1 Chron. 22. 19; Jer. 29. 5, 28), and where the Hebrew 
has the object pronoun, changes to build you (Num. 32. 
24). 

In the case of turn ye (you), Blayney is less consistent. 
Though perhaps justified, on his principle of normalizing 
ye and you, in leaving turn you Num. 14. 25; Deut. 1. 7, 
where the Hebrew has the simple form of the verb (since 
the reflexive is often added in Engiish with turn where the 
Hebrew has no reflexive, as 1 Sam. 14. 47 turned him- 
selfe), and in changing turne ye Deut. 1. 40 to turn you 
(since the Hebrew has the reflexive), yet why should he 
change turne ye Zech. 9. 12 to turn you, but leave turne ye 
in Lev. 19. 4; 2 Kings 17. 13; Isa. 31. 6; Jer. 25. 5; 
Ezek. 33. 11; Joel 2. 12; Zech. 1. 3, 4, from the same 
Hebrew simple form of the verb ?*° 


* See note 30, last part. 

“So far as I have seen, take you of 1611 always goes back to the 
reflexive form in Hebrew, while take ye represents both Hebrew 
simple verb and reflexive. 

* The two principal Hebrew verbs for turn show the same relation 
to the English in this respect. 
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Similarly, Blayney should consistently have changed 
Jer. 49. 14 Gather ye together, & come against her, . . . 
for ye was doubtless intended as a reflexive object. The 
Hebrew form is reflexive, as it is in 1 Sam. 22. 2; 2 Chron. 
20. 4 gathered themselues; Ezek. 39. 17 assemble your 
selues. The translators were very particular in rendering 
the Hebrew reflexive; ef. Zeph. 2. 1 where the Hebrew 
reflexive and simple forms of the same verb are rendere, 
Gather your selues together, yea gather together. li. is 
probable, therefore, that in Jer. 49. 14 we have an ob ject- 
ive ye in our modern Bibles. The R. V. renders it your 
selves. 

In abide you (Gen. 22. 5) and haste you (Gen. 45. 9) 
Blayney follows the Hebrew, which is without reflexive, in 
adopting ye from previous Cambridge editors. But ap- 
parently he was ignorant of the Elizabethan idiom which 
used the reflexive after these verbs regardless of the form 
of the original, as in the case of get you. Haste thee in 
1611 is very frequent where the Hebrew has no reflexive, 
and haste thou does not occur. That you is objective is 
also indicated by the fact that Coverdale (ed. 1535) here 
has haste you, and he does not confuse ye and you. 

These facts raise the question whether it would not have 
been better, while modernizing the A. V. in some other 
respects, to have left ye and you as they were in 1611.” 

Ye and you invariably represent the plural when used 
as the second personal pronoun. Many instances appear at 
first sight to contradict this; for example: 


Josh. 4. 1ff. the Lorp spake vnto Ioshua, saying, Take you 
twelue men out of the people,...And command you them,... 
Deut. 12.7 and yee shall reioyce in all that you put your hand 


* This was done by Dr. Scrivener in his Cambridge Paragraph 
Bible, 1873. 
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ynto, ye and your housholds, wherein the Lorp thy God hath 
blessed thee. 

Deut. 13. 5 to turne you away from the Lorp your God, which 
brought you out of the land of Egypt, and redeemed you out 
of the house of bondage, to thrust thee out of the way which 
the Lorp thy God commanded thee to walke in. 


Such instances abound, but so far as English is con- 
cerned ye and you are always plural; for the pronouns 
invariably correspond in number with the original.*’ 

Many of these examples illustrate a very effective trait 
of biblical style. In addressing a group, the speaker ap- 
pears suddenly to address himself to one person singled 
out from the rest. For example: 

Deut. 29. 10 ff. Ye stand this day all of you before the Lorp your 
God: your captaines of your tribes, your Elders, and your 
officers, with all the men of Israel, Your little ones, your 
wiues, and thy stranger that is in thy campe, from the hewer 
of thy wood, vnto the drawer of thy water: That thou 


shouldest enter into Couenant with the Lorp thy God, and into 
his othe which the Lorp thy God maketh with thee this day: 


This is seen to advantage in the Sermon on the Mount: 


Matth. 6. 1ff. Take heed that yee doe not your almes before 
men, to bee seene of them: otherwise ye haue no reward of 
your father which is in heauen. Therefore, when thou doest 


thine almes, doe not sound a trumpet before thee, .... But 
when thou doest almes, let not thy left hand know, what thy 
right doeth: 


Matth. 6. 16f. Moreouer, when yee fast, be not as the Hypo- 
crites, .... But thou, when thou fastest, anoint thine head, 


and wash thy face: 


There are four instances in Judith (1. 10, 12; 2. 24) 
in which you is the singular indefinite pronoun: 


* Where there is no original the contemporary idiom is observed. 
In the dedication to King James you is used as the singular, since 
obviously thou could not be used. 
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Jud. 1.12 all Iudea, and all that were in Egypt, till you come 
to the borders of the two Seas. 


This represents the Greek éws tod éAdeiv, Latin usyue 
ad veniendum, and is rendered in the Geneva version 
by till one come, unto one come, to one come. Blayney is, 
so far as I know, the first editor to change these you's 
to ye’s. 

The use of you as a nominative in English appears to 
date from the middle of the fourteenth century.** Acecord- 
ing to Spies,** you begins to predominate over ye about 
1550. In the first half of the sixteenth century you and 
ye are found used indiscriminately.” As is to be ex- 
pected, nominative you is more frequent in the spoken 
than in the literary dialect. The great frequency of you 
in Shakespeare well represents the situation at the be- 
ginning of the seventeenth century. In spite of its 300 
nominative you's, therefore, the Bible is very conservative 
in the use of this popular form. 

At the beginning of the sixteenth century we find that 
this conservatism is characteristic of the Bible translations. 
In Tyndale’s New Testament I find* no nominative you's. 
The same is true of Coverdale’s and the Great Bible of 
1549. There is one in Matthew’s Bible (1538), a few 
in the Geneva of 1557, and they become frequent, thoug!i 
still relatively few, in the Bishops’ Bible of 1568. On the 
other hand, the Rheims Bible of 1582 has relatively few 
ye’s. 

* Kellner, Historical Outlines of English Syntaa, § 212. 

® Das englische Pronomen, § 135. 

“ Cf. Lord Berners (1532), Chronicles of Froissart: “Why do you 
thus fly away? Be you not well assured? Ye be to blame thus to 
fly.” 

" Contrary to Spies’s implication, § 135. 
“In these two my search was extended, but not exhaustive. 
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In the middle of the sixteenth century there appears a 
tendency to associate ye with Biblical and other dignified 
language. Perhaps this is as much a result as a cause of 
the conservative use in Bible versions, a desire to translate 
accurately doubtless being at the bottom of the matter in 
Tyndale and his immediate successors. For Tyndale and 
other men intimately associated with early Bible transla- 
tions employed nominative you in their writings.** This 
difference in style is perhaps most noticeable in the first 
Prayer Book of Edward VI (1549). In the scriptural 
parts ye and you are carefully distinguished, but in the 
other parts nominative you is frequent. There is also a 
difference to be seen in the more and less formal passages 
of the non-scriptural parts. For example, the formal pas- 
sage following the Creed in the Communion has ye, but the 
more personal and intimate exhortation following has 


ou.** 
' To the question of the source of the nominative you’s in 
the Authorized Version, one answer at least is definite. 
Of the rules laid down for the translators, the first was, 
“The ordinary Bible read in the Church, commonly called 
the Bishops Bible, to be followed, and as little altered as 
the Truth of the original will permit.” The fourteenth 
was, “These translations to be used when they agree better 
with the Text than the Bishops Bible: Tindoll’s, Mat- 
thew’s, Coverdale’s, Whitchurch’s, Geneva.” An examina- 
tion of the passages shows that none of the you’s go back 


“Cf. Tyndale, An Answere vnto Sir Thomas Mores Dialoge: 
“What can you saye to this?” 

“The distinction is of course not rigidly made. Ye frequently 
occurs with you in less formal parts. E. g. in the form of Public 
Baptism we find, “you heare,” “ye perceyue,” “doubte ye not”; 
and in the form of Private Baptism corresponding, “ye heare,” “ ye 
perceiue,” “doubt you not.” 
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to Tyndale, Matthew, Coverdale, or Whitechurch (Great 
Bible). A number of parallel passages will show at once 
that many of them come from the Bishops’ Bible. 


BisHops’ BIBLE. 


Ex. 12. 31 Rise vp, and geate 
you out from amongst my 
people, both you and also 
the chyldren of Israel. 

Lev. 22. 24 Ye shal not offer 
vnto the Lorpe that which 
is bruised, or crushed, or 
broken, or cut away, neither 
shall you make any offering 
thereof in your land. 

Deut. 1.17 Ye shal haue no re- 
spect of any person in iudg- 
ment, but you shal heare the 
smal aswel as the great: you 
shal not feare the face of 
any man. 

Deut. 4. 26 I call heauen and 
earth to recorde agaynst you 
this day, that ye shal short- 
ly perishe from of the lande 
whereunto you goe ouer Ior- 
dane to possesse it: ye shal 
not prolong your dayes 
therin,... 

Josh. 2.10 For we haue hearde 
howe the LorpeE dryed vp the 

_ water of the redde se before 
you, when you came out of 
Egypt, and what you dyd 
vnto the two kynges.. . 
whom ye vtterly destroyed. 

Josh. 24. 15 Chose you this day 
whom you wy]l serue,.. . 

Luke 12. 5 I wyl forewarne you 
whom you shal feare: 
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Rise vp, and get you forth from 
amongst my people, both you 
and the children of Israc|; 


Ye shal not offer vnto the Lorp 
that which is bruised, or 
crushed, or broken, or cut, 
neither shall you make any 
offering thereof in your land. 


Ye shall not respect persons in 
iudgement, but you shall 
heare the small aswell as the 
great: you shall not bee 
afraid of the face of man, ... 


I call heauen and earth to wit- 
nesse against you this day, 
that ye shall soone viterly 
perish from off the land 
whereunto you goe ouer lor- 
dan, to possesse it: yee shall 
not prolong your dayes vpon 
it, 

For wee haue heard how the 
Lorb dried vp the water of 
the red Sea for you, when 
you came out of Egypt, and 
what you did vnto the two 
kings . . . whom ye vtterly 
destroyed. 

Choose you this day whome you 
will serue,... 

But I will forewarne you whom 
you shall feare: 


| 
| 
| 
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John 9. 27 I told you yer while 
and ye dyd not heare: where- 
fore woulde you heare it 
agayne: wyl ye also be his 
disciples? 

1 Cor. 14. 9 So lykewyse you, 
except ye vtter woordes by 
the tongue easie to be vn- 
derstoode, howe shal it be 
knowen what is spoken? for 
ye shal speake into the ayre. 


Many instances not attributable to the Bishops’ Bible 
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I haue told you already, and ye 


did not heare: wherfore 
would you heare it againe? 
Will ye also be his disciples? 


So likewise you, except ye vtter 


by the tongue words easie to 
be vnderstood, how shall it be 
knowen what is spoken? for 
ye shall speake into the aire. 


can be traced directly to the Geneva version. Note the 


following from the Barker folio of 1602: 


Gen. 22. 5 Abide you here with 
the asse: for I and the child 
will go yonder and worship, 
and come againe vnto you. 


Abide you here with the asse, and 


I and the lad will goe yon- 
der and worship, and come 
againe to you. 


Job 12.3 I haue vnderstanding But I haue vnderstanding as well 
as well as you, ... as you,... 
Judith 14, 2 And so soone as And so soone as the morning 


the morning shall appeare, 
and the Sunne shall come 
forth vpon the earth, take 
you euery one his weapons, 
and goe forth euery valiant 
man out of the city, and set 
you a captaine ouer them, as 
though you would goe downe 
into the fielde toward the 
watch of the Assyrians, but 
goe not downe. 


About 200 of the you’s in the Authorized Version are in 


shall appeare, and the Sunne 
shal come forth vpon the 
earth, take you euery one his 
weapons, and goe forth euery 
valiant man out of the city, 
& set you a captaine ouer 
them, as though you would 
goe downe into the field 
toward the watch of the As- 
syrians, but goe not downe. 


passages substantially identical in phrasing with either the 
Bishops’ Bible or the Geneva. About 87 of these you's 
are taken directly from the Bishops’, and 40 from the 
Geneva version. That the remainder are easily accounted 
for by the tendency of the contemporary language is indi- 
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cated by the situation in the Bishops’ and Geneva versions. 
In the Bishops’ Bible of 1602 a number of you’s occur 
which were ye’s in the first edition (1568), and the same 
is true of the Geneva. The influence on the Authorized 
Version from the Bishops’ Bible is most evident in the 
Pentateuch. From Job to the end of the Apocrypha the 
Geneva version is most prominent. Neither furnished 
many you's in the New Testament, the greater numer 
coming from the Bishops’. It is perhaps significant of 
the translators’ sense of the closer connection of the New 
Testament with the life of the people that here the great 
majority of the nominative you’s are not derived from a 
definite source, and may therefore be attributed to a fec!- 
ing for a slightly more familiar and popular style. 

That the normalizing of ye and you has to some extent 
affected the style of the original version of 1611 there can 
be little doubt. Though perhaps it would be difficult to 
offer proof from particular passages, the euphony has i:n- 
doubtedly been affected in places by the changes. This will 
not seem too slight a matter to those who appreciate the re- 
markable qualities of the version in this respect. 

Again, the translators’ use of you is of interest as au 
indication among many others of their attitude toward the 
popular idiom. Recent scholars have pointed out definite 
traits of popular style in the Bible, and this takes its place 
among them. We have seen a progressive tendency in thie 
translations to approximate the popular idiom, a tendency 
that accounts either immediately or through previous tran:- 
lations for the nominative you’s in the 1611 version. Thi 
later correctors have therefore deprived us of this element, 
so scattered through the Bible as to assist in keeping that 
nice balance between formal dignity and popular sim- 
plicity that is universally recognized in the version in 


other respects. 
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Finally, the normalization has removed an element of 
variety in style that is not inconsiderable. Not only in 
euphony, but in the avoidance of rigidity, and in the slight 
yariations in formality, the occasional use of the more 
popular form plays a part. Compare, for example, in the 
light of contemporary usage, the tone of Ps. 24. 7 Lift 
yp your heads, O yee gates, with that of Gen. 24. 49 And 
now if you wil deale kindly and truely with my master, 
tell me.*® The translators themselves did not intend that 
their style should be mechanically uniform even in matters 
that did not affect the sense. In The Translators to the 
Reader they say: “But, that we should expresse the same 
notion in the same particular word, . . . . wee thought 
to sauour more of curiositie then wisedome, . . . . if 
wee should say, as it were, vnto certaine words, Stand vp 
higher, haue a place in the Bible alwayes, and to others of 
like qualitie, Get ye hence, be banished for euer, wee 
might be taxed peraduenture with S. James his words, 
namely, T’o be partiall in ourselues and iudges of euill 
thoughts.” The seventeenth and eighteenth century cor- 
rectors, admirable as their work was in many respects, 
said in effect to the nominative you’s and objective ye’s of 
the King James Version, “Get ye hence, be banished for 
ever,” and we have followed them ever since. 


Joun S. Kenyon. 


“I do not maintain that such a distinction is always made, and 
in such instances as this it is perhaps unconscious. But its effect 
is none the less real, and it is due in part at least to a sense of 
style; for example, in the passage from the Psalms you could not 
have been used. It seems significant that nominative you is most 
frequent in the narrative parts of the Old Testament and of the 
Apocrypha, and the narrative and epistolary parts of the New Testa- 
ment, and rare in the Prophets and Psalms, and the book of 
Revelation. 
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